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When the Revolution was over, Mulberry Grove was 
presented the noted leader the Continental Army, 
Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene, reward for his 
patriotic activities Georgia. April 13, 1782, the 
State Legislature passed act appropriating five 
thousand guineas used purchasing estate 
for the General. Mulberry Grove with its additional 
acreage and New Settlement were selected and pur- 
chased from the Commissioners Confiscated Estates! 
for £7,079.19. March 1785, “Gift Deed” con- 
veyed the Revolutionary hero these tracts “contain- 
ing said two thousand one hundred and seventy 
one acres (2171) known the name ‘Mulberry Grove’ 
and the ‘New’ all improvements and houses 
Thus New Settlement, originally granted 
the Scotsman, Patrick Mackay, became part 
the adjoining Mulberry Grove. 

General Greene had been planning settle his 
estate South Carolina. His finances were such, how- 

*The appendix, in typescript, is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 

Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 

History, Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and in the University of Georgia 


Library, Athens. This article is a continuation of the study, which appeared 
in the September issue, under the title, “Mulberry Grove in Colonial Times.” 
1. Allen D. Candler, ed., The Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1908), III, 228. Referred to hereafter as R. R., Ga. 
2. Deed Book C, 155, App. 14, in Record Room: Superior Court, Chatham 


oan House, Savannah. Referred to hereafter as R. R.: Sup. Court, 
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ever, that had sell the Carolina lands and move 
October, 1786 with his family and slaves Mul- 
berry Grove, where hoped through rice planting 
able meet some his heavy obligations. His 
condition best described the following extract 
from letter written relative slightly over year 
before his moving Georgia: 


“Charleston, August 12th, 1784. 

heart too full, and situation too distressing, 
write much, You may remember told you last winter 
some heavy embarrassments which hung over from becoming 
security for Banks, Hunter Company. They being public con- 
tracts, and the feeding the army depending upon supporting 
their credit, was oblidged guarantee sundry their debts. But 
that might secure, they engaged that all the contract money 
should the discharge guarantee bonds. This they have 
found means avoid; and their affairs have grown desperate, and 
and shall involved heavy and unavoidable losses. 


Ten years had passed since Lieutenant Governor 
Graham had deserted Mulberry Grove. Under enforced 
neglect the plantation had greatly deteriorated. The 
rice lands that lay the sweep the river’s curve 
had become overgrown with marsh grass, and the vege- 
table fields the high ground were covered with 
weeds. Nevertheless, General Greene expressed de- 
light with the first view his gift. letter said: 


“We found the house, situation, and out-buildings, more con- 
venient and pleasing than expected. The prospect delight- 
ful, and the house magnificent. have coachhouse and stables, 
large out-kitchen, and poultry-house nearly fifty feet long, and 
twenty feet wide, parted for different kinds poultry, with 
pigeon-house the top, which will contain not less than thou- 
sand pigeons. Besides these, there are several other buildings 
convenient for family, and among the rest, fine smoke-house. 
The garden ruins, but there are still great variety shrubs 
and flowers it.’’4 


8. William Johnson, Sketches | the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael 
Greene (Charleston, 1822), II, 411. 


* em Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene, 
418. 
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General Greene was among those who were forced 
borrow heavily® set their lands working order 
and provide themselves with slaves, but went with 
zeal this task rehabilitation. The soil was rich, 
and the General the brief year residence planted 
extensively that wrote friend 1786: 

“This busy time with us, and can afford but small 
portion time write. are planting. have got upwards 
sixty acres corn planted, and expect have one hundred 
and thirty rice. The garden delightful. The fruit trees and 
flowering shrubs form pleasing variety. The mocking birds sur- 
round evening and morning. have green peas almost 
fit eat, and fine lettuce you ever saw. have the 
same orchard apples, pears, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plumbs 
different kinds, figs, pomegranates and oranges. And have 
strawberries which measure three inches 

Farther the river Greene’s friend and fellow 
officer, Major General Anthony Wayne, established 
himself 1785 Richmond and Kew Plantation, 
which had been his reward from the State for Revolu- 
tionary prowess Wayne was constantly 
the guest the Greenes Mulberry Grove, where the 
two military leaders, both laboring under financial 
difficulties, probably discussed with each other the 
profits they expected make rice planters, while 
Catherine Greene, noted for her delightful hospitality, 
carried out the duties hostess. 

Catherine Greene, the former “Kitty Littlefield,” 
possessed “in addition beauty personal charm, 
intuitive perception and very acquisitive 
qualities which contributed her reputation “one 
the most brilliant and entertaining 
Hearsay has perpetuated the rumor that about this 


5. Deed Book W, 279, App. 15, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
6. Oo Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene, 
419. 


R. R., Ga., Il, 171. 


8. Archibald Henderson, Washington’s Southern Tour 1791 (Boston, 1923), 206. 
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time the fascinating Catherine fell madly love with 
the dashing Anthony, who saw reason for ignoring 
the attentions the lovely wife his compatriot. 
Tradition reports that General Greene was the verge 
severely censuring this mutual attraction when, 
June 12, 1786, during visit the rice plantation 
his wealthy neighbor, William Gibbons, suffered 
attack sunstroke from which 

The entire thirteen States were shocked this 
sudden and tragic passing Nathanael Greene. His 
demise the height his popularity greatly affected 
the nation for whose freedom had struggled and 
the Savannah community produced that solemn atmos- 
phere that ensues upon the death great public 
figure. His body was brought Savannah in- 
terred with high military honors, and description 
the ritual followed the funeral proceedings 
was published beforehand, June 22, 1786, the 
Gazette the State Georgia. The regiment referred 
was the Chatham Artillery Company which had 
been organized less than month before, May 

“The regiment will parade the Church Square, the Infantry 
equally divided into eight platoons, and marched off with 
shouldered arms the front Major Pendleton’s house the 
Bay, from whence the procession will take place: The Dragoons 
and Artillery will proceed front the regiment; when the 
procession begins the Light Infantry will conduct the corpse, with 
reversed arms the left the regiment; being received, they 
file off the right and left, and take their former post front 
the battalion: The whole will then march off with reversed 
arms, the Artillery advancing firing Minute guns, till they arrive 
the place interment: The Dragoons will flank the corpse the 
right and left, Musick playing solemn dirge. The procession 
being arrived the place burial, the regiment will file off 
the right and left, face inwards, and rest their arms, 
let the corpse, pall-bearers, mourners, citizens &c, pass through. 
The corpse being deposited, the funeral rites executed, the regi- 


9. Johnson, Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene, 


419. 
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ment will close their files, march the right the vault, and 
give three general discharges, the Artillery the same time firing 
rounds honor this truly great and good 


Long after the burial the famous patriot, the 
newspapers continued publish eloquent expressions 
grief such the following lines from “An Elegy 
the Death Nathaniel Greene, died... 
his Seat, near Savannah”: 

“Too deep the loss, which myriads must 

The Great, the Illustrious Greene, 

Meantime, however, the routine living continued 
Mulberry Grove, where General Greene’s unex- 
pected death had left affairs hopeless state. The 
General’s will cannot found today among Georgia 
legal records, but evidence remains that such docu- 
ment, dated October 11, left his family the 
scarcely rehabilitated plantation and the debt into 
which had sunk reclaim the property. 

Mrs. Greene, with her children, George Washington, 
Martha Washington, Cornelia Lott, Nathanael Ray, 


10. For over a century mystery surrounded the burial place of General Greene. 
He was interred in Colonial Cemetery in a vault which belonged to the con- 
fiscated estate of John Graham but which had never been used. However, in 
1819 when a search for the grave was instigated in order that it might be 
fittingly honored with a proper marker, conflicting stories arose as to the 
actual place of interment. The Greene family had not resided in Savannah 
for 20 years and could give no help, save to indicate the approximate location 
in the cemetery. Several vaults were opened without success, but no trace 
of the body was found. A contemporary historian wrote in 1822: “Judge 
Stevens, who performed the funeral service, has repeatedly told the author, 
that the body of General Greene lay in the tomb of the Jones’s. That tomb 
has not yet been searched. But, there is much evidence to prove, that it was 
placed, at first, in that of the Graham's, as an appendage to the confiscated 
estate conferred on him by Georgia. This vault, afterwards, passed to the 
family of Mossman, who married a sister of Mrs. Graham. From which, the 
author’s inquiries induce him to believe, that it was removed under the orders 
of Mrs. Mossman, but whither is unknown. There is still a possibility, that 
it may have been removed to that of the Jones’s.” (Johnson, Sketches of the 
Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene, Il, 421.) It was not until 
1900 that, with funds provided by the State of Rhode Island, birth-place of 
Greene, the search was resumed. Federal soldiers encamped in the cemetery 
during the War between the States had desecrated many graves and destroyed 
identification marks on tombs. Thus when the sepulchre so long known as 
that of the Jones’ was finally opened, it was discovered to be the Graham 
vault. In it were found the long lost remains of General Greene identified 
by a silver coffin plate and several metal military buttons. Beside the General 
were the bones of his son, George Washington Greene. The remains of both 
were interred under the Greene obelisk in Johnson Square. 


11. Gazette of the State of Georgia (Savannah), June 20, 1786. 
12. Deed Book 159, App. 16, R.: Sup. Court, 
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and Louisa Catherine, continued reside Mulberry 
Grove. For this gay and vivacious woman, accustomed 
the amenities city life the North, the isolated 
existence the rice plantation must have been drab. 
break the monotony came, however, when Mrs. 
Greene visited the Federal capital 1789-90 and still 
later when President Washington his southern tour 
1791 sailed down the Savannah River from Charles- 
ton and landed Mulberry Grove for 12-mile 
journey overland Savannah. 

The President and Nathanael Greene had been close 
friends, and and Mrs. Greene had often danced 
together military balls during and after the Revolu- 
tion. fact one occasion during the war General 
Washington had danced for “four hours with Mrs. 
Greene without once sitting Doubtless the 
visit Mulberry Grove afforded very pleasant re- 
union, but with characteristic brevity Washington 
states simply his diary that “called upon Mrs. 
Green the Widow the deceased Genl. Green, (at 
place called Mulberry Grove) and asked her how she 
did,” and that departing from Savannah for Augusta 
had the pleasure “dining Mulberry Grove the 

Washington’s twe visits must have inspired the ut- 
most delight and admiration among the Negroes, for 
thus described his retinue: equipage and at- 
tendance consisted chariot and four horses drove 
hand—a light baggage wagon and two horses—four 
saddle horses besides led one for myself and five— 
wit—my valet chambre, two footmen, coachman 
and postillion. The outriders their gay livery red 
and white gave touch gallantry and distinction 
the equipage and 


13. aonee Washington Greene, The Life of Nathanael Greene (New York, 
1871), I, 569. 


14. John C. Fitzpatrick, The Diaries of George Washington 1748-1799 (Boston, 
1925), IV, 176, 178. 


15. Henderson, Washington’s Southern Tour 1791, 205, 206. 
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all likelihood Mrs. Greene remained the South 
expecting make rice bring financial returns. Phineas 
Miller, young gentleman from Connecticut, edu- 
cated Yale College who had accompanied 
the Greenes Georgia tutor the children, re- 
mained Mulberry Grove plantation manager, and 
events might have turned out well but for the revolu- 
tionizing influence the cotton gin, which shortly 
came into being this tract. 

Eli Whitney, like the Greenes native Connecti- 
cut, was the guest Mrs. Greene Mulberry Grove 
1793. Being shown coastal planters the dire need 
for some way preparing cotton for market with less 
time and labor, set his ingenuity work. Phineas 
Miller was his financial backer and the actual work- 
shop the young inventor was upstairs room the 
Greene Probably both men expected the forth- 
coming invention, were success, wield great 
influence over the cotton industry throughout the 
South; but neither could forsee that was have 
devastating influence the economic future Mul- 
berry Grove. Eli Whitney letter his father 
dated Sept. 11, 1793, wrote: out plan 
Machine mind which communicated Miller 
(who agent the Executors Genl. Greene and 
resides the family, man respectibility and prop- 
erty) was pleased with the Plan and said would 
pursue and try experiment see would 
answer, would the whole expense, should 
loose nothing but time, and succeeded would 
share the 

the following spring, the small model having been 
completed, Miller was confident the success the 
gin that advertised the Georgia Gazette: “The sub- 
scriber will engage gin, manner equal pick- 
ing hand, any quantity the green seed cotton, 


16. The Southern Agriculturist (Charleston, 1832), 
17. The American Historical Review (New York, ioe at, No. 1, 99. 
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the following terms, viz: For every pounds delivered 
him seed will return one pound clean cotton 
fitted for market. For the encouragement cotton 
planters will also mention, that ginning machines 
clean the green seed cotton the above terms will 
actually erected different parts the country 
before the harvest the ensuing was just 
prior this notice that Whitney erected from his 
model the large ginning whose foundation 
ballast rock and mortar still remains the New 
Settlement side the acreage about hundred yards 
north the site the Greene home. The machine 
itself was probably standing late 1832, for that 
year William Scarborough, prominent Savannahian, 
short essay Eli Whitney, wrote: first large 
gin set into operation horse-power made 
with the bent teeth; and the writer this sktech 
not misinformed, still existence Mulberry 

June 21, 1794, Eli Whitney conveyed one-half 
interest his patent Phineas Subsequent 
events which brought the financial ruin the two 
partners are too well known more than lightly 
touched upon this essay: the theft the gin patent 
and consequent loss financial return Whitney 
and Miller; the sixty, long drawn-out law suits obtain 
sustainment the patent, and the terrific expense 
involved therein. 

these tribulations Mrs. Greene’s support the 
invention was wholehearted. Thus came about that 
Mulberry Grove there must have been scant funds 
expend the rice fields. Probably while Miller was 
fighting the courts, plantation activities slowed 
minimum save for the cultivation few acres 
food staples the higher ground. Even so, disaster 


18. March 6, 1794. 

19. American Journal of Science and Arte (New Haven, 1832), XXI, 209-210. 
20. The Southern Agriculturist, V, 339. 

21. Deed Book Y, 138, App. 17, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
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might have been averted but for the heavy debt which 
had been incurred General Greene. This proved 
the ultimate ruin the estate. 

Meantime, several major changes Mrs. Greene’s 
life had taken place: the drowning young George 
Washington Greene the Savannah River April, 
1793, the marriage Martha Washington Greene 
John Clark Nightingale May, 1794, and her own 
marriage Phineas Miller May, 1796. marriage 
agreement between Mrs. Greene and Phineas Miller 
specified that all “right, title interest either Law 
Mulberry Grove should remain vested 
ever, that Catherine Greene, view her faith 
the cotton gin and the terrific odds against Miller, did 
not place the estate her husband’s disposal. 

became increasingly difficult meet expenses 
the plantation, the post-Revolutionary boom was 
followed period depression which lasted from 
the 1790’s 1815. Mulberry Grove last had 
sacrificed the creditors General Greene. With 
the three remaining Greene children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller moved Dungeness, plantation Cumber- 
land Island. The Columbian Museum and Savannah Ad- 
vertiser advertised for sale: 

“The very valuable and well known Plantation—MULBERRY 
GROVE ... remarkably well adapted ornamental improvement 
and profitable culture. There 500 acres river swamp, under 
good dams and well drained; and 200 acres upland, good 
order for cotton provisions. The remaining part the tract, 
which contains the whole more than 2000 acres, consists oak 
and hickory, and well timbered pine land. There large and 
complete water machine for cleaning out rice, with barns, over- 
seers houses, and other suitable plantation buildings, well con- 
structed, and good repair. There also convenient and well 
finished Dwelling House with suitable outbuildings, and ex- 


cellent garden, containing variety shrubs and trees both for 
use and 


22. Deed Book 159, App. 16, R.: Sup. Court, 
October 26, 1798. 
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sale was made. Circumstances 1799 reached the 
point where Miller was forced dispose slaves 
raise funds, and February that year received 
$2,500 for twelve was not until August 
the following year that, satisfy execution 
against Nathanael Greene “for the sum thirty-eight 
thousand one hundred and twenty-four dollars and 
49/100 and also Sixty dollars for the planta- 
tion was “knocked down” Major Edward Harden 
for $15,000 public This low price may 
accounted for only part the fact that the estate 
was sold auction. The depression brought marked 
drop land values which caused number planta- 
tions sacrificed far below their actual worth. 
Shortly after his purchase Mulberry Grove, Harden 
gained absolute title obtaining release two dower 
rights the December 23, 1801, 
Catherine Miller, consideration $1.00, 
her dower right and Mrs. John Graham, 
now widow residing evidently still had 
some claim Mulberry Grove spite its confisca- 
tion and presentation Greene. Securing the legal 
services James Houstoun, Savannah, she came 
forward 1801 press her claim, which Harden 
bought out for $1,100. 

Major Harden, Mulberry Grove gained another 
owner great distinction the community. The 
Hardens had possessed acreage Chatham County 
since 1784 when Charles and Edward Harden, “former- 
South came into possession 650 
inland property. Major Harden took ac- 
tive interest Savannah’s political, social, and charit- 

Deed Book 129, App. 18, R.: Sup. Court, 

- Deed Book W, 279, App. 15, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 


281, App. 19a; 283, App. 19b, R.: Sup. Court, 


7. “Died lately in England, the Hon. John Graham, Esq. formerly of this 
state.”’ Georgia Gazette, April 28, 1791. 


28. Deed Book 224, App. 20, R.: Sup. Court, 
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able affairs. served alderman for several terms,” 
was elected representative the General Assembly 
the year following his purchase Mulberry 
and 1803 was made Justice the Inferior 

Mulberry Grove, when Harden bought it, was prob- 
ably need repairs canals, embankments, and 
flood gates. Harden borrowed $5,000 invest his 
new property, giving the plantation 
died 1804, but this time had been able pay 
off the debt and bring the plantation into good work- 
ing order. His brief ownership was proof enough that 
under propitious conditions Mulberry Grove could 
source profit its owner. 

Harden’s will, dated August 28, 1801, divided the 
property equally among his wife and six children and 
empowered his executors, who included 
Edward Harden, Jr., “purchase lands, slaves any 
other property add the estate.* Young 
Harden chief executor bought for the estate the 
3,673 acres Silk Hope Plantation Little Ogee- 
1808 Mrs. Harden, Sr., having died, the six 
children, Edward, John Eberson, William Reid, Robert, 
Thomas Barton, and Jane, filed petition for legal 
division their father’s property; and under the writ 
Silk Hope was divided among the four 
younger children while Mulberry Grove was divided 
between Edward and John, the two older heirs. 

Edward Harden was alloted the western 
upper part the tract containing the Patrick Mackay 
lands; John Harden went the eastern lower 
section, originally John Cuthbert’s mulberry planta- 


29. Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, July 8, 1800. 

30. Ibid., October 

31. June 1803. 

32. cPsed Book Ww, 390, App. 2la; X, 150, App. 21b, in R. R.: Sup. Court, 


33. Will Book D, 146, App. 22, in Record Room: Court of Ordinary, Chatham 
County bw ‘House (Savannah). Referred to hereafter as R. R.: Court of 
Ord’y., C. C. C. H. 
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tion; while the land the south the Augusta Road 
was held common “for the purpose Timber 
and range.” The name the upper tract was changed 
Oakgrove, while the lower, now containing 800 
acres, continued known Mulberry Grove and 
has retained the name the present time. with 
this lower half the acreage that the rest the 
study deals. 

Between 1808 and 1819 not known what activi- 
ties were followed the Mulberry Grove lands, but 
probable that the embargo rice (1806-1810) 
affected some extent the cultivation this crop 
the tract. this true, the curtailing results the 
embargo followed the complications the War 
1812 and the last years the depression probably 
greatly decreased rice production Mulberry Grove 
that was impossible for the plantation regain its 
former value. Besides, after the death John Harden 
about this time, the plantation seems have been al- 
lowed deteriorate, which accounts for the continued 
low price the estate brought 1819 when land values 
were again climbing normal. 

John Harden had died intestate sometime before 
1819. His brother Thomas and his sister Jane also had 
died, and friendly agreement among the three 
remaining brothers divide the estate the deceased 
heirs, William Harden received John Harden’s share, 
the Mulberry Grove Next day sold the tract 
for $9,000 Eward who one month later 
sold James Wallace for This was only 
two-thirds the price subsequently brought when 
some years constant cultivation had enhanced its 
intrinsic value. Shortly after the date sale agree- 
ment between Wallace and Harden was entered into, 
whereby the avenue dividing Mulberry Grove from 
36. Deed Book 2I, 224, App. 24, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 


37. Deed Book 2I, 263, App. 25, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
38. 264, App. 26, R.: Sup. Court, 
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Oakgrove was held However, Mul- 
berry Grove longer retained interest the land 
west the Augusta Road. 

The new owner, James Wallace, from whose mar- 
riage Mary Anderson were founded branches the 
DeRenne, Lloyd, Owens, Howard, and Savage families 
Savannah, had been 1802 partner the firm 
Wallace and Company, Merchants, from which 
Edward Harden, Sr., had borrowed funds invest 
planting. 1806 was filling the office British 
Vice Consul 1819, however, ap- 
pears have become greatly interested large scale 
planting, for his acquisition rice lands did not stop 
with the valuable Mulberry Grove acreage. 1823, 
through the purchase three small tracts Drakies 
Plantation adjoining Mulberry Grove, the eastern 
boundary the estate was shifted its present 
natural line along the creek, and the river line was 
extended about quarter mile. The deed sale 
described the lands purchased “situate the fork 
made the Junction Black Creek with the Savan- 
nah being the north side Black 

The three tracts, consisting about acres, were 
bought from Jacob Read together with acres 
Bulloch Hill lying Horse Swamp Creek the south 
Mulberry Grove. The purchase price $1,182.50 
for only acres shows how great was the demand for 
rice lands this time. Besides this addition terri- 
tory contiguous his estate, Wallace 1830 bought 
acres Argyle Island for the sum 
and 1886 bonght 233 more acres* adjoining the 
first purchase. paid $17,000 for this latter acreage 
and slaves, for during this peak prosperity 
throughout the South slaves brought exceedingly high 


39. Ibid., 2K, 77, App. 27, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
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41. Deed Book 2M, 327, App. 28, R.: Sup. Court, 
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prices. fact, 1836 Wallace was able borrow 
$29,116.66 the 233 acres just mentioned and 

From all these transactions idea may gathered 
the scope James Wallace’s planting. sold 
Mulberry Grove before his death, estate accounts 
are available give definite statistics his profits, 
but 1838 when for private reasons decided sell 
all his planting interests, was possessed consider- 
able wealth land and slaves, the two principal assets 
which man’s financial standing was judged this 
agricultural community. 

1838 Mulberry Grove with its additional acres 
was sold Henry McAlpin, owner the Hermitage. 
this transaction, which included the two Argyle 
Island tracts, “90 valuable slaves and all equipment, 

McAlpin paid Two years later 
sold Philip Ulmer for $15,000 the 800 acres Mul- 
berry Grove plus the Drakies tracts, now accounted 
acres rather than 

The Ulmer family had been planters this Savan- 
nah River district since 1785 when they came into 325 
acres Black known that 1792 Philip 
Ulmer, Sr., had 470 acres Chatham County, the 
boundaries which locate his plantation the neigh- 
borhood Mulberry the Harden pur- 
chase, the Ulmers bought Mulberry Grove extend 
their interests from inland acreage river marshland. 

For years after its sale Ulmer, the plantation 
knew period steady production under his owner- 
ship. Between 1847 and 1859 Savannah’s annual rice 
exports reached peak hitherto unknown and this 
prosperity Mulberry Grove contributed its share. Be- 
sides this, the upland acreage, planted corn, vege- 


44. Doed Book 2?U, 165, App. 31, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. > Cc. H. 
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tables, fruits, and small extent cotton, probably 
yielded nice income well contributed the 
support slaves. The plantation was kept intact save 
for 4534 acres the southwest which were sold 
Benjamin Langley 1851 Ulmer bought 
260 acres Black Creek from George 
but this was not incorporated into Mulberry Grove. 

After Ulmer’s death 1856 appraisal and in- 
ventory the listed slaves valued 
$24,693, steel rice mill, and two stone mills. Seventy 
acres pine land were appraised $1,000, while 
Mulberry Grove was valued $13,750. significant 
item was the evaluation 500 bushels seed rice 
$1.25 bushel. sale the perishable property 
the estate, 475 bushels rough rice brought $389.50 

“Seventy acres more less. Mulberry Grove 
were demised Ulmer’s dated January 1856, 
Eliza his wife. This acreage, which was built 
summer residence, lay the west the Augusta Road. 
Its separation from the rest the tract left 685 acres, 
not including the Drakies land, Mulberry Grove 
proper. Save for other small bequests properties, 
slaves, and cash, the rest the estate was sold 
and the proceeds divided equal shares among 
Ulmer’s heirs, his wife and nine children. 

Shortly after their father’s death, Joseph and 
William Ulmer appointed David Dillon their at- 
torney demand all their “right, title interest, claim 
and demand” heirs Philip Ulmer and then pro- 
ceeded sell these rights David Dillon for $300 
and $450 
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Notwithstanding this action the part Ulmer’s 
sons, Harrison, executor the will, proceeded 
offer the estate for sale. notice the Savannah 
Morning News described “containing six hundred 
and eighty seven acres, which there are two hundred 
acres first quality rice land, and one hundred and 
fifty-five acres under good banks and fine state 
cultivation. the place are good dwelling house, 
overseer’s house, barns, negro houses and other out- 
buildings, all state good 

December that year the section Mulberry 
Grove the river side the Augusta Road, amount- 
ing 617 acres, was sold public auction, with the 
acres Drakies, Zachariah Winkler for 
Dillon received for the titles 
had bought from the two sons Ulmer. legal 
transaction records the fate the remaining acres 
the other side the road, but all probablity this 
land was attached the 70-acre tract left Mrs. 
Ulmer and eventually was sold unknown parties 
when the acres went into Drakies Plantation. 

Mulberry Grove now entered its final period 
large and influential rice plantation. Its new owner 
was one the greatest rice planters the Georgia 
side the Savannah River. 1860 Zachariah Wink- 
ler had 300 acres Mulberry Grove planted 
and was already possessed 773 acres Isla 
Island also under rice From the time 
his purchase Mulberry Grove the Isla Island prop- 
erty was incorporated part the mainland estate. 

The scene Mulberry Grove just before the War 


54. July 18, 1856. 
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between the States can well pictured: the great 
mills daily threshing out grain, flat boats laden with rice 
constantly plying between the island and the main, 
and other larger boats carrying barrels the crop 
down the market Savannah. was custom 
the plantation send duck and quail season down 
the river married daughter the family, who 
lived town. The fowl, sizzling hot from the oven, 
were packed great fanner baskets between layers 
steaming wet leaves and covered with cloths sewed 
down the basket rim, not tempt pilfering 
fingers. The baskets were then loaded row boat, 
and remarkable was the speed made the Negro 
oarsmen down the miles water that the daughter 
received the birds still warm for 

Abruptly these golden days prosperity came 
end with the War between the States. The next 
picture Mulberry Grove one desolation and 
ruin. The outbuilding where young Whitney first ex- 
perienced the thrill watching his tiny “cotton 
engine” separate the lint from the seed, the mansion 
house honored with the presence President Wash- 
ington 1791, were destroyed foraging soldiers 
General Sherman’s Army. With one his own slaves 
set guard him, Zachariah Winkler stood and 
watched his home smoke. 

Winkler died intestate during the early part the 
Reconstruction period and his son-in-law, Herbert 
Palmer, was appointed administrator the 
inventory and appraisement his properties 
April 1867 shows that the war had left him little 
besides land, for live stock, equipment, and slaves had 
been swept away. For these reasons the rice fields 
were probably under very little cultivation, but much 
the high ground was being rented tenant farmers, 
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Winkler’s acreage given the following excerpt 
from the administrator’s returns: 

Isla Island Plantation about one thousand 

situate Chatham County Savannah River 

Mulberry Grove 617 acres Chatham 15,000.00 
Lot. No. Liberty Ward Savannah and Improvements 4,500.00 
Lot. No. Belitha Tything, Heathcote Ward, 

Savannah and 2,000.00 
Unimproved lots Frewton 600.00 
interest Oak Grove Plantation bargained for 

with Exrs. Berrien and Six thousand five 

hundred dollars paid thereon but title given. 

One half part interest lots 26-27-28 Springfield 


Winkler’s property fell his widow and seven sons 
and daughters: Winkler, Angelina Knapp, 
Laura Palmer, Rosa Winkler, Van Winkler, Alvin 
Winkler, and Elijah Winkler. When Mrs. Wink- 
ler died, her interest became vested the children. 

Rice was still extensively cultivated coastal Geor- 
gia, though each year found planters less and less able 
hold their own against the increasing expense 
this culture. For some years Zachariah Winkler 
and Van Winkler planted rice together small 
scale and also planted truck crops, including corn, oats, 
and vegetables. They mortgaged their joint interests 
obtain funds for planting® and soon derived profits 
which enabled them cancel this debt. 

The death Zachariah dissolved the brothers’ 
partnership. Van Winkler appears have come 
into Zachariah’s rights, for 1886 leased “two 
sevenths interest” Mulberry Grove and Isla Island 


61. Ibid., App. 45a; App. 45b; Estate Account Book 2D, App. 45c, in R. R.: 
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Duckworth, Muir, and “‘also all that certain 
crops corn now planted and growing about six 
seven acres said Mulberry Plantation and that 
certain crop potatoes now planted and growing 
about five acres two bales cotton two flats, one 
boat, casks rice, eight ploughs and four hundred 
bushels oats less now the barn. Also one Rice 
thrasher and engine complete.” The mention two 
bales cotton points out that these later years there 
had been perhaps some effort augment finances with 
this crop hitherto neglected save garden product. 
may that the sea-island variety was planted, but 
so, great consequences ensued the economic 
situation the estate. 

The fields Mulberry Grove, however, were not 
forsaken Van Winkler. 1891 purchased 
from Alvin Winkler the rights this brother had come 
into through the death Mrs. Winkler and Elijah 
Winkler® and continued planting, though this time 
rice culture had begun low ebb the county. 
1901 the lease Duckworth, Muir, and Turner 
and that same year Van Winkler ac- 
quired the one-seventh interest his sister, Angelina 
and the “undivided interest whatever 
may be...” Alvin Thus now owned 
five-sevenths interest Mulberry Grove and Isla 
Island, which stubbornly continued plant rice, 
battling against overwhelming circumstances. Plant- 
ing Isla must soon have been abadoned, however, 
for, with Argyle Island, was ruined for agricultural 
purpose when the construction jetties the United 
States Government the south channel the Savan- 
nah River about 1892 deepened the channel 
render control the flow over the rice fields im- 
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possible. Finally, the early twentieth century the 
last small crop the main was harvested. The lack 
labor, the series great coastal storms that ruined 
most the Georgia and South Carolina rice planters, 
and the centralization rice culture the central 
southern States had finally closed the career even 
historic Mulberry Grove influential factor 
Savannah’s economic existence. 

Though Van Winkler planted more, con- 
tinued live the tract alone small cottage 
attended one Negro boy. 1903 made will 
bequeathing his interests George Dawson Coleman, 
Pennsylvania, and DeLancy Nicoll, Jr., New 

All this time the plantation whole had been 
steadily deteriorating except for the few acres high 
ground occupied tenant farmers. The rice fields, 
save for the small portion cultivated Winkler, had 
been growing marsh grass, and wilderness 
trees and bushes had long since begun cover paths 
and gardens. With the exception battered old 
Negro cabin two there were none the plantation 
buildings left the old tract. 

After Van Winkler’s death, one source wealth 
which long had been neglected asserted itself 1904 
when the large timber tracts were leased for five years 
the Mill Haven Co. the remaining Winkler heirs.” 
For $1,100 permission was given the company cut 
all pine timber twelve (12) inches diameter and up, 
two (2) feet from the ground also the right 
erect Steam Saw Mill said land and such buildings 
and machinery may For few years 
activities were resumed the plantation, and the 
acres resounded with the noise steam whistle, ax, 
and giant saw. But when the lease was up, the land 
was again left itself. 
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1913 Armin Palmer, son Laura Palmer, 
was bequeathed his aunt, Rosa Winkler, her inter- 
est Mulberry Grove and Isla 1917 his 
mother drew will leaving him her and 
1925 proceeded buy for $1,600 the right and 
title George Dawson and for the same 
amount the right Delancy Nicoll, Thus after 
more than half century the lands Zachariah 
Winkler were once more consolidated under single 
ownership, Mulberry Grove the main and 733 acres 
Isla Island. 

large activities were attempted the tract. 
few tenant farmers, cultivating small acreage, pre- 
sented the only sign agricultural interests. Upon his 
death 1925 Armin Palmer bequeathed the entire 
estate his wife, Lillie Caldwell who 
the present time owner the plantation. 

1931, for the construction drainage canal, 
Mrs. Palmer conveyed Chatham County “so much 
land needed for right way for said 
The canal was have length 2,994.5 feet, width 
feet and contain acres more 

Isla Island May, 1938 joined Argyle Island 
Government Bird Refuge. 1937 both these islands, 
long useless for planting, had been condemned 
the United States District Court and conveyed the 
United States Government for per acre. re- 
survey Mrs. Palmer’s share the island was accounted 
853.98 acres, for which she received $4,269.90 from 
the Government.” This was indeed drop from the 
$20,000 value 1867. The establishment Isla 
Bird Refuge owned the Government found Mul- 
berry Grove confined the mainland and possessing 
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little more than the original acreage granted John 
Cuthbert, Scotsman Joseph’s Town. bronze 
marker placed 1938 the spot where the old 
avenue leads into the Augusta Road points out the 
historic estate. 

Most the Savannah River plantations the 
vicinity Savannah have been drawn, tract tract, 
acre acre, into the city’s industrial activities. Water 
transportation facilities markets made such utili- 
zation the lands bordering the river inevitable. 
Where the past Negroes waded through the mud 
rice fields, today mills and factories carry their 
daily routine smoke, noise, and bustle. 

far, Mulberry Grove, still owned the descend- 
ants Zachariah Winkler, has escaped this fate, per- 
haps only because its greater distance from the city. 
But its ultimate destiny seems decided. Close 
railroad and river, ideal location for mill, con- 
struction yard, factory. With the westward expan- 
sion Savannah’s manufacturing section, only 
matter few years before the historic site old 
Joseph’s Town will become part the industrial 
picture. 
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WILLIAM CRAWFORD AND THE BANK 
THE UNITED STATES 


PHILIP GREEN 


William Harris Crawford, selected the Georgia 
legislature succeed Abraham Balwin who had re- 
cently died, took his seat the Senate the United 
States December 1807. was thirty-five years 
age, had clear blue eyes and ruddy complexion, was 
six feet three inches height and large frame. His 
jaw and chin showed firmness character, his coun- 
tenance was striking, and upon looking him one 
felt that here was man who possessed extraordinary 
intellectual power. had reputation for hot- 
headedness, but his naive frankness, his ability, and 
his stock stories, told inimitable style, soon placed 
him among the leaders the Upper House. 

Crawford was not fluent orator, but developed into 
most subtile and powerful debater. was hardly 
known outside Georgia when entered the Senate 
and did not distinguish himself until the question 
rechartering the Bank the United States arose 
1811. 

1791, Congress chartered the Bank the United 
States for twenty years. Therefore, March 1811, 
its charter was due expire. Gallatin, Secretary 
the Treasury, urged Congress recharter the bank 
and was generally believed that Congress would 
since there appeared vigorous opposition 
such action. The bank was Federalist origin, 
doubtful constitutionality, and disliked certain good 
Republicans—the followers the great Jefferson. Al- 
though President Madison was not its friend, did 
not wish oppose the views his great Secretary 
the Treasury, Gallatin. Many Republicans, particularly 
from the South, believed that any extension federal 
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power was dangerous democratic institutions. The 
advocates the bank felt that before should 
destroyed some satisfactory means caring for the 
necessities the nation should evolved. Its 
opponents believed the question constitutionality far 
outweighed the problem necessity, while many other 
Republicans both houses supported the bank because 
had served the country well. Nor did they put much 
faith the constitutional objections raised the op- 
position. The report special committee, appointed 
January, 1810, study the question, led due 
course the introduction bill for recharter, 
pleasing alike Gallatin and the bank. The Secretary 
the Treasury was particularly satisfied with the pro- 
visions the bill obliging the bank demand loan 
much $5,000,000 the government. Such 
feature was great importance because the national 
deficit and the threat war. The House accepted the 
bill vote 35, but the Senate allowed the 
session close without acting upon When Con- 
gress ended May there seemed little op- 
position the renewal the bank’s charter. Before 
the end the year, however, the situation had 
changed that many the ablest men Washington 
were resolved bring the life the institution 

Although Congress adjourned without passing bill 
rechartering the bank, was known that the issue 
would resumed the next session. Anticipating 
this, the state banks, during the summer 1810, 
staged campaign arouse public opinion against 
the national institution. The influence these banks 
the larger states was great they experienced little 
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difficulty there. But the smaller states, the local 
banks were not powerful and the people were more in- 
different the arguments the financiers. Generally 
speaking, the members Congress from these latter 
states were more friendly toward the bank than those 
from the former, yet Henry Clay representing Ken- 
tucky the Senate, was probably its most formidable 
result this activity several state 
legislatures, including those Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania, instructed their delegates vote 
against the renewal the charter. Congress was 
flooded with petitions expressing dislike for the bank, 
and the press was either hostile indifferent. 

number petitions were also received requesting 
renewal the charter, but they were from private 
institutions small groups people. For example, 
one was received from Fayette County, Kentucky, 
others from the New York, from the 
“Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, etc.” Balti- 
more, and from the United States Insurance Company 
New These petitions were given little at- 
tention and were usually tabled and forgotten. The 
enemies the bank pointed out that some two-thirds 
its stock was owned England and declared that 
this could easily prove embarrassing time war. 
Congress itself had aided (1802) Jefferson selling 
the government’s 2,220 shares the Barings. the 
early days its existence the bank had exerted 
political pressure influence legislation its favor, 
but late years had refrained from such imprud- 
ence. The friends the bank believed that the state 
banks desired make profit out the collection and 
trade local revenue and that its destruction would 
cause much dissatisfaction and speculation. Moreover, 
the poorer states would flooded with cheap bills 
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order compete with the more wealthy states whose 
banks could influence the circulation their paper. 
Credit might even jeopardized some the states, 
nor was this auspicious time destroy the fiscal 
system the government since there was great danger 
war with either England France. 

When December 18, 1810, Senator Leib presented 
the petition the President and directors the bank 
praying for renewal its charter, was read and 
referred select committee consisting Crawford 
chairman, Michael Leib James 
Lloyd Massachusetts, John Pope Kentucky, and 
Joseph Anderson Tennessee, “to consider and re- 
port This committee made its study and 
Crawford reported bill renew the charter the 
bank the United States, February 1811, and 
the same time communicated letter from the chair- 
man the committee Gallatin, reading part 
follows: 

Sir: The committee the Senate whom has been referred 
the memorial the President and the Directors the bank the 
United States, praying renewal their charter, have directed 
request you state the committee, whether, your 
opinion, the renewal the said charter will not greatly facilitate 
the collection the revenue, and promote the public welfare. 
complying with this request, expected that you will furnish 
the committee with the facts and reasoning upon which your 
opinion has been formed, together with such other information 
upon this subject may your 

Gallatin replied that had already, report 
the Senate March 1809, expressed his opinion that 
renewal the bank’s charter was necessary and that 
his opinion had remained unchanged. declared, 
can only add few explanatory remarks answer 
the inquiries the committee stated your 
letter yesterday. 
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“The banking system now firmly established, and, 
its ramifications, extends every part the United 
States. Under that system the assistance banks ap- 
pears necessary for the punctual collection 
the revenue, and for the safekeeping and transmission 
public 

becoming the champion the bank the Senate, 
Crawford not only broke with the majority his own 
party, but with public opinion throughout the country. 
was the mark good republican oppose the 
bank, and would too much say that alone 
all the senators knew that public opinion would 
soon reversed and would force many those who 
were now opposition change their views this 
issue. The popular course for him would have been 
have lined with the majority, but not sur- 
prising that chose support the bank its struggle 
for new charter since was known friendly 
Gallatin. had studiously cultivated the import- 
ant men the administrations Jefferson and Madi- 
son since the beginning his senatorial career with 
view advancing his political his con- 
duct and support the administration its struggle 
prepare the nation meet the possibility 
European war, Crawford had attracted the attention 
the leading men the government. not known 
whether had formerly held doubts the con- 
stitutionality the bank; so, had been convinced 
that was both constitutional and necessary. Further- 
more, had discussed this point with Gallatin and 
several the living members the Constitutional Con- 
vention 1787 and alleged that had studied 
the secret debates that With this back- 
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ground, began prepare himself for the great 
struggle which was sure come when the question 
came for deliberation the Senate. 

The war the bank was begun when February 
12, Anderson Tennessee, member the committee 
report the bill, moved strike out the first 
declared that the bank issue had been before the 
country long that every citizen the United States 
and every member the Senate thoroughly under- 
stood the question and had made his mind; there- 
fore did not believe necessary for him 
offer any reasons support his motion. The sudden- 
ness the attack was expected disarm the advocates 
the Bank. But Crawford arose and declared that 
this manner disposing business struck him 
“somewhat astonishing.” Indeed, was novel method 
attack and was meant destroy the bank one 
stroke since was the first section that provided for 
the renewal the charter. The bank’s enemies, main- 
taining that public opinion was opposed it, refused 
assign any other reason for its dissolution. Perhaps, 
democracy when there doubt the wishes 
the people, the government under obligation 
carry those wishes into effect. However that may be, 
Crawford and the administration objected Ander- 
son’s argument unfair and demanded that other 
reasons stated why the bill should rejected. 
Senator Samuel Smith, Maryland, declared that 
was the duty the chairman, Crawford, who had 
introduced the bill state his reasons why the Senate 
should vote renew the charter. was the contention 
the opposition that the bank was more injurious 
than beneficial, and was continued for another 
twenty years, would destroy the “political virtue” 
the country; and this they felt was sufficient for their 
move without mentioning “the unconstitutionality 
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the thing,” which “had always been paramount ob- 
Crawford argued that “such course was 
not usual this any other body that [sic] chair- 
man should called upon state reasons which in- 
duced committee report any provisions, when 
motion was made which went [sic] put end 
any discussion the Furthermore, asserted 
the bill was about defeated, and since the bank’s 
opponents had begun the attack, they should assign 
their 

obvious that the opposition was maneuvering for 
advantage, and that they, not certain their strength, 
were endeavoring provoke assault, hoping find 
Crawford unprepared, and thus kill the bill section 
section. But Gallatin and Crawford were not easily 
outgeneraled. Although Gallatin could not appear the 
Senate, could and did render valuable service Craw- 
ford, who had, has been shown, fortified himself 
thorough study the constitution, and had conferred 
with deputations from the commercial and industrial 
interests the country. Knowing that his opponents 
would direct their main efforts against the constitution- 
ality the measure, Crawford launched into inter- 
pretation the constitution which was startlingly new 
its detail. With audacity hardly equalled the 
history American statesmanship, stripped that 
document the halo which had been thrown around it. 
declared, induced believe that many the 
various constructions given to” the constitution the 
result belief that absolutely perfect.” felt 
that the constitutional issue was more less smoke 
behind which the real reasons for opposing the 
bank were hidden. Acting upon this assumption, 
startled the composure the Senate exclaiming that 
“it has become extremely fashionable eulogize this 
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Constitution, whether the object the eulogist the 
extension contraction the powers the govern- 
ment, that whenever its eulogium pronounced feel 
that the constitution was far from perfect and that some 
its best features would destroyed this fashion 
eulogizing should continue unchecked. disagreed 
with the idea that all powers not enumerated were un- 
constitutional. The exercise implied powers, main- 
tained, was necessary “for the regulation the land 
naval forces.” Furthermore, all incidental powers 
were excluded except the few which were enumerated 
would exclude from all claim constitutionality 
nearly one half the laws the country. fact, 
this construction were carried its logical conclusion, 
the constitution would 

The state banks which had been established most 
the states the Union were “independent this 
Government, and their dissolution were equally so. 
And sir, what the inducement with these great states 
put down the Bank the United States? Their 
avarice, combined with the love domination.” 
further declared that the great states wished compel 
the United States deposit its public moneys their 
banks “to increase their that many mem- 
bers the state legislatures had invested these 
banks and doubt were influenced give instruc- 
tions motives sheer 

Since the states had equal powers under the con- 
stitution, Crawford thought was dangerous allow 
the great states dominate the country. believed 
that such states, “induced motives avarice and 
were attempting, the weight their 
prestige, intimidate not only their senators and 
representatives but also others. The Democratic press 


13. Annals of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 132ff. 
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these great states was viciously abusing every mem- 
ber Congress who dared favor the renewal 
the charter, and the member who favored the bank 
was “charged with being bribed the agents the 
bank, with being corrupt,” with trampling the rights 
and liberties the people, and with selling the 
sovereignty the United States foreign capitalists. 
The press denounced the bank with much venom, 
calling Hydra, Cerberus, Gorgon, Vulture, 
Viper. asked, should “suffer our imaginations 
alarmed, and our judgments influenced 
such miserable indulged vigorous in- 
vective against the “Democratic for their in- 
tolerance and vindictiveness against the men who were 
supporting the bank, and declared “open and inter- 
minable war” tyranny, under whatever form may 
Noting that the regular Jeffersonian 
party was opposed the bank, declared that their 
public acts did not tally with their opinions. 1804, 
this party had sanctioned the bank establishing 
branch Louisiana and 1807 passing laws 
against counterfeiting, any way improperly inter- 
fering with the bank monopoly. the objection raised 
the opponents the bank that much its stock 
was owned foreign capitalists, Crawford argued 
that this might prove advantage. foreigners 
should acquire any influence over the institution, this 
influence must exercised favor the government 
since had the power seize the investments its 
welfare was The opposition endeavored 
brush this argument aside when February 
Senator Leib came forward with handful reso- 
lutions from great These 
resolutions instructed the members from that state “to 
use every exertion their power prevent the 


16. Ibid. 
17. Cobb, Leisure Labors, 146-165. 
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charter the bank the United States from being 
renewed.” Lloyd, Massachusetts, declared that 
indeed, sir, up-hill, windmill sort warfare—a 
novel mode legislative 

Moreover, William Branch Giles, Virginia, answer- 
ing Crawford’s charge that the great states were de- 
manding the destruction the bank, pointed out that 
Maryland had voted down resolution, instruct its 
members oppose the recharter the bank only 
one vote, that New Jersey had discussed such reso- 
lution, and that these were not great states. The com- 
mercial interests Baltimore, which were favorable 
state banks, were suspected influencing the legis- 
lature Maryland. Samuel Smith was the spokesman 
for these interests the Senate, and was looked 
upon many men public life selfish, grasping 
politician. was genuinely disliked Madison and 
had forced Madison appoint his brother, 
Robert, Secretary State, and thereby had prevented 

the appointment Gallatin, the ablest member the 
administration, that office. was merchant 
Baltimore, and was alleged that was more in- 
terested furthering his local interests than ad- 
vancing the welfare the nation, unless the over- 
throw Gallatin could looked upon national 
benefit. admitted that Gallatin was great 
financier, but commercial matters believed that 
his own opinions deserved attention. business 
man, asserted that the state banks were safer and 
could serve the Treasury much better than the national 
bank. That the government could more easily control 
the state banks, and that the liquidation the United 
States Bank would remembered but few days. 
interesting note that Smith, like many other states- 
men who opposed the bank 1811, voted grant 
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new charter five years later the ground that was 
the only manner which could repair the mistake 
had made this 

was not strange that the great commercial states 
the East, which collected the larger part the 
revenue the country, should oppose rechartering the 
bank. seems, however, that the western states like 
Kentucky and southern states like Virginia did not 
understand their “true since they received 
very little revenue from commerce. Their opposition 
explained when noticed that many them 
owned stock their state banks and feared lest their 
state’s credit would imperiled the renewal 
the charter. When Virginia instructed her representa- 
tives oppose the bank, apparently wishing appear 
independent such instructions, Giles declared 
that did not consider himself “the representative 
the Legislature but “the representative 
the people the United States, delegated that 
character the Legislature Virginia.” was 
neither commanded obedient instructions, nor 
did disobedience subject him any punishment what- 
But Giles was often influenced personal 
feelings which marred the clarity his political 

His speech opposition renewing the charter 
the bank was more singular for its shifting and dodg- 
ing than for logical Clay, the leader the 
opposition, was amused Giles’ puerile effort that 
wittily remarked that his honorable friend had 
“discussed both sides the question with great ability 
and eloquence,” and had “demonstrated that was 
constitutional and unconstitutional, highly proper and 

19. Adams, History of the United States, V, 331-337. 
20. Annals of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 175ff. 
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improper prolong the charter the Then 
taking Crawford’s statement that the bank question 
had become one partisan politics, said that the 
bank had been established before the formation 
parties, but that the issue had been “one the causes 
the political divisions this Elaborating 
upon the unconstitutionality the bank, contended 
that the power tax belonged the states, and 
Congress could establish bank could create other 
corporations exempt from taxation the states. Since 
was generally admitted, continued, that the states 
cannot tax bank stocks, they might thus deprived 
the power Crawford disagreed with 
this argument; whereupon Clay admitted that was 
unsound but declared that understood the bank held 
such views. Crawford reasoned that “if the right 
taxation the states proves the unconstitutionality 
the Bank the United States, the right Congress 
tax, equally proves the unconstitutionality the 
State banks.” wished know Clay’s “appre- 
were founded reason, “are they 
chimeras fervid and perturbed 
The the great advocate the bank measure 
had surprised and disarmed his able opponents, and 
they appeared silly became dangerously personal 
their statements. Whiteside Tennessee overlooking 
the delicacies parliamentary debate, declared that 
impression had been made upon his mind that the 
bank charter was but “had never 
examined the subject minutely until had become his 
duty was convinced his recent study 
the charter “that was unconstitutional, and that 
those Republicans who now supported the renewal 
must have apostatized.” 


23. Annals of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 174ff. 
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Crawford, knowing that his motives were patriotic 
those his opponents, for once lost that admirable 
poise which had maintained throughout the debate. 
Replying Whiteside, declared that “this langu- 
age which gentleman ought use towards any 
member this honorably body,” and that “it langu- 
age which gentleman shall without the walls the 
Senate use with Whiteside, how- 
ever, had not intended provoke duel and made 
effort explain his unfortunate statement away, and 
when Crawford refused accept his explanation the 
Tennessean allowed the matter drop. 

Notwithstanding the resourcefulness its great ad- 
vocates, the bank was doomed because the hostility 
which had been aroused throughout the country. 
Several the administration leaders both houses— 
Eppes and Macon the House, and Anderson the 
Senate—as well those members who disliked 
Gallatin whose constituencies were hostile the 
bank and others who were ignorant finance, com- 
bined defeat the 

Crawford’s defense the bank measure becomes 
the more noteworthy when remembered that 
was adherent the Jeffersonian school strict 
construction and that was made the defense 
institution which the leaders this school thought 
had long held unconstitutional. the opponents 
the bank were surprised this powerful defense, 
they must have been somewhat astonished the close- 
ness the final vote upon the measure. The bill for 
recharter was defeated the Senate the vote 
the Vice-President, and the House only one vote— 
65-64.28 


26. Annals of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 330-347. 
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Although Crawford failed the greatest effort 
his senatorial career, had the pleasure 1816 
seeing most his opponents 1811 voting renew 
the bank’s charter for another twenty years. This 
speech defense the bank ranks Crawford among 
the great parliamentary debaters the period. But 
what more important for himself, won the lasting 
gratitude Gallatin, and became important con- 
tender within the Jeffersonian party for the presi- 
dency.” was the ablest speech made either side 
the bank question. Gallatin was pleased with 
that long remembered the sensation “at 
finding man who filled his expectations. wrote 
his friend, Jean Badollet, July 29, 1824: 

During the twelve years was the treasury, was anxiously 
looking for some man that could fill place there and the 
general direction the national concern, for one indeed that 
could replace Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and myself. Breckin- 
ridge, Kentucky, only appeared and died; the eccentricities and 
temper Randolph soon destroyed his usefulness and only 
one man last appeared who filled expectations. This was 
Crawford, who united powerful mind most correct judgment 
and inflexible integrity; which last quality, not sufficiently 
tempered indulgence and civility, has prevented his acquiring 
general 

Now that the bank issue was settled, Congress could 
once more turn its attention question, which not 
more important, was least more dangerous—WAR. 


29. Daniel Chauncey Knowlton, ed., “William H. Crawford, ‘Journal’,” in Smith 
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COLONIAL GEORGIA 
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1936, after extensive review the Colonial 
Records Georgia the author published the Georgia 
Historical outline medical practice 
suggested the various citations these documents. 
Notes have been accumulating for the past three years 
and recent access photostatic copies the Georgia 
Gazette? for the years 1763 1770 has given sufficient 
material warrant the publication account 
which deals more directly with the nature the treat- 
ment disease the period preceding the Revolution. 

The material comprises primarily the advertisements 
the newspaper published Savannah, inserted 
the various doctors and merchants the time. These 
drug lists have been checked against the pharma- 
copeias Britain and they suggest that medical prac- 
tice Georgia was direct transplant from England. 

The drug list Dr. Lewis Johnson occurred 
the Georgia repeatedly the year 1769 included 
the following items: salt peter, Spanish flies, jalap, 
rhubarb, shavings hartshorn, alum, spermaceti, flour 
sulphur, chamomile flowers, coramine seeds, sweet- 
fennel, caroway, borax, whitelead, white and roman 
vitriol, conserve roses, hicra picra, Venice treacle, 
Peruvian bark, barley water, cinnamon water, common 
mint water, pepper-mint water, sinus nux vomica, 
cream tartar, juniper berries, camphor, verdigriz, 
antimony, manna, Glauber’s salts, Epson salts, essence 
scurvy grass, essence water dock, elixir barbane, 
baume and tinctures centaury, spleenwort, 


1. J. Krafka, Jr., “Medicine in Colonial Georgia,” in XX, 4 (Dec., 1936), 
326-44. 

2. In the University of Se Library, Athens. 

3. For instance, March 13. 

4. According to the advertisement, “This medicine is in good repute all over 
Europe for disorders of stomach, bowels, gout, _ gravel, and rheuma, but 
particularly for diseases incident to the female sex.’ 
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sage, and valerian. the proprietories included 
Anderson’s pills, James’ powders, Turlington’s drops, 
Squire’s elixir, Stoughton’s drops, Daffy’s elixir, Bate- 
man’s drops, Godfrey’s cordial, and Jackson’s 

Dr. Hill’s medicines the advertisement gave the 
uses follows: balsam honey for coughs, consump- 
tion, and asthma; tincture centaure, stomachic 
bitter, for loss appetite and bad digestion; tincture 
valerian, cordial nervous medicine, for fits, con- 
vulsions, lowness spirit, and paralytic disorders: 
elixir bardana for gout and rheumatism; tincture 
sage, well adapted relieve the infirmities old age; 
essence water dock for the scurvy, leprosy and all 
obstinate diseases the skin; tincture spleenwort 
for the cure hypochondriacal disorders and obstruc- 
tion the bowels. 

accessories the practice medicine the follow- 
ing items indicate that the physician was called upon 
much his own compounding and dispensing. 
The list included iron spatulas, bolus knives, plaister 
knives, clavises for drawing teeth, crystal smelling 
bottles, gallipots and pill boxes, flint bottles, copper 
plaister pans, glass nipple pipes, scales and weights, 
splints for fractures, trusses for rupture, cylster 
syringes, pewter syringes, ivory syringes, common 
lancets, cases needles, lawn sieves, cypress sieves, 
plaster skins, and tow. And particular interest are 
trephines and pocket thermometers. 

The Johnson advertisement first appeared under 
the name the firm Lewis and Wylly 
The firm dissolved 1764. Johnson, member 
the Council under Governor Wright, seems 
have given his business retire the country since 


5. Stoughton’s drops: wormwood, germandes, gentian, rhubarb, orange peel, 
ceascarilla, aloes. Bateman’s drops: opium, camphor, catechu. Anderson’s 
pills: compound of gamboge. Godfrey's cordial: opium in wine. Daffey’s 
elixer: compound aromatic tincture of senna. Turlington’s drops: benzoin, 
Peruvian bark, aloes. James’ powders: ammoniac, aloes, myrrh. Hicra picra: 
aloes and canella. 
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advertised for overseer for sawyers. There 
presumptive evidence that Button Guinnett bought 
the His name appeared over advertised list 
drugs which was copied from that the firm 
Lewis and Wylly. 

One characteristic the advertisements all the 
merchants the time was appended statement that 
boxes drugs together with direction for plantation 
use would sold reasonable credit terms. From this 
would seem that most the doctoring the time 
was large measure self-medication. 

Other firms and individuals selling drugs the time 
were Cuthbert and Inglis and Sam 
Douglass and Henry and Dr. 
Andrew Douglass and Company traded 
European and East India goods with drugs in- 
cidentals. The same may said for Lewis and Wylly, 
and Inglis and Hall. The latter also dealt land and 
1770 they had turned the slave Cuthbert 
and Brydie were both practicing physicians, Cuthbert 
having probably been trained under his step-father, 
Surgeon Patrick Graham. 

one Dr. Andrew Johnston’s advertisements, sets 
amputation irons were included, together with 
garden seeds and sweetmeats. Johnston’s credit busi- 
ness, however, was not success. There are repeated 
caustic advertisements him which warned 
those indebted him that would sue the next 
term court was not paid once. gave 
practice Savannah disgust and moved Augusta 
1769. 

Knowing now the drugs which were available the 
time Georgia, may turn consideration the 


7. Georgia Gazette, Sept., 1765. 

July 17. 
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manner which they were employed. October 
issue the Georgia Gazette for the year 1787, the printer 
advertised for sale ‘‘a few copies the 9th edition 
Buchan’s Domestic This book was re- 
printed Charleston 1807 and gave not only re- 
view the diseases the time but their manner 
treatment. 

significant note that Buchan began his classi- 
fication diseases with fevers, this because stated 
further that half the deaths Europe were from 
fevers. Intermittent, quartan and tertian, were recog- 
nized but there was little difference made the treat- 
ment. Three steps were essential, (1) purge with 
Glauber’s salts, jalap rhubarb, (2) vomit ipecac 
and camomile tea, (3) bleed. Then followed twenty- 
four divided doses Peruvian bark, made into 
bolus with syrup lemon; red wine, camomile 
tea water gruel. Several ounces should adminis- 
tered few days and the remedy should not 
stopped when the symptoms abated. 

For children recommended making the bark 
palatable elixir vitriol, wine whey. might 
administered clyster sweet-oil, water and 
laudanum, bathing strong decoction. also 
recommended taking the bark prevention those 
going into miasmatic airs. 

For acute, ardent inflammatory fever (not identify- 
able under present day specific fevers), the general 
regimen ordered was stimulate sweating, urination 
and expectoration. Bleeding, one four times, was 
necessary. Medicines administered were sweet spirits 
nitre rose water and simple syrup. Clyster 
milk and water were given. the tenth day the 
conditions were worse, blister plaster was applied 
head and neck; poultice wheat bread, mustard and 


14. W. Buchan, Domestic Medicine (Charleston, 1807). 
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vinegar was applied soles feet. Infusion 
Peruvian bark were used freely. 

For pleurisy, (1) the patient was bled twelve 
fourteen ounces; (2) fomentations flower elder, 
camomile, mallow flannel bag were applied the 
side; (3) blistering plaister gum arabic emulsion 
was used prevent strangury, augmented (4) 
clyster, (5) expectorants, such vinegar 
squill, (6) diaphoretics, small doses nitre and 
“camphire.” 

more less specific used was the decoction 
seneka rattlesnake root. Buchan spoke crisis 
this disease, hence probably was dealing with 
pneumonia, although the next disease listed was 
peripneumony inflammation the lung, which was 

consumption, Buchan remarked that this disease 
was seldom cured. accounted for one tenth the 
mortality London. Some recommended change 
climate, sea air, horseback riding. Ass’s milk was 
highly praised. Medicines used were squill, gum 
ammoniac, cardomon seeds, infusion centaure, water 
trefoil, conserve roses, Peruvian bark. “If the vomica 
(pus) discharged into the breast there way 
get the matter out except incision, which not 
dreadful people imagine and the only chance 

Malignant, putrid spotted fever was described 
pestilential fever Europe with many symptoms 
resembling the plague that had its etiology the foul 
air camp, jail hospital. Bleeding was contrain- 
dicated because smallness pulse. Trifling doses 
cordial contrayerva were considered ridiculous. 
Acid wines and Peruvian bark were recommended. 

Slow nervous fever not today specific classi- 
fication. was considered have etiology grief, 
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fear, cucumbers, venery. Treatment required blister- 
ing. Bleeding was contraindicated. the disease was 
accompanied diarrhea, Venice treacle white 
decoction and contrayerya were given. Virginia snake 
root and Russian castor were used syrup 
saphron bolus. 

Miliary fever was considered primary second- 
ary smallpox. also occurred childbed women. 
Treatment was supportive. Blistering and Peruvian 
bark were used. 

Yellow fever was also called camp fever and was 
similar typhus. The regimen consisted light diet 
with cayenne pepper and meat. Laxative medicine, 
diaphoretics and blood letting were order and especial- 
recommended were calomel, crab’s eyes magnesia. 

Smallpox had its historical origin Arabia. The 
regimen instituted consisted Peruvian bark, 
ammoniacal waters, syrup orange, strong negus 
acidulated with vitriol; bleeding and purges. was 
known infectious. Inoculation was practiced 
when expedient. 

Erysipelas St. Anthony’s fire called for such drugs 
nitre and rhubarb, Peruvian bark, decoction wood 
(logwood hematoxylun Campeche), clysters and 
blistering. 

Phrenitis, inflammation the brain, was 
treated bleeding from the temporal arteries 
hemorrhoidal veins. Leeches were applied the 
neck. 

Quinsey was defined malignant ulcerous sore throat 
and medicines used were Peruvian bark and Virginia 
snake root. 

Inflammation the kidneys was treated bleeding, 
clysters, salt and honey manna. 

For gravel, sweet oil inunctions were followed 
diuretics, such juniper water, syrup marshmallow, 
sweet spirits nitre, laudanum and chalybeate water. 
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Inflammation the liver was treated bleeding, 
clyster and blistering. Tamarind, manna and squill were 
given medicines. 

Diabetes called for regimen purging and the use 
astringents, alum and opiates. 

Bloody flux, common from the period founding, 
responded the Spanish treatment ipecac, Epson 
salts and decoction logwood. 

Worms required violent purging with jalap, calomel, 
black hellebore, Peruvian bark, Harrogate water sea 
water. 

Jaundice was treated bleeding, vomits ipecac, 
fomentations the abdomen and decoction hempseed 
Harrogate sulphur water. 

Dropsy had etiology heredity, ardent spirits, 
supression menses, hemorrhoids. The regimen called 
for restraint fluids and exercise while the medicines 
vogue were ipecac and squill, jalap, cream tartar, 
calomel bolus syrup roses. Diuretics used were 
juniper, mustard, ashes broom Rhenish wine. 

Gout received the time-honored treatment bleeding. 
blistering, warm stomachic purges, spirits harts- 
horn, tincture guaicium, magnesia, rhubarb, tansy, 
gentian, burdock, and ether. Laudanum was administerec. 
for pain. 

Rheumatism, then now, called for warm baths 
Buxton, Harrogate waters, mustard, Peruvian bark. 

Scurvy was known have etiology cold mountain 
air long use smoked salt provisions. Medicines 
used were oranges, lemons, tamarinds, apples, water 
cress, scurvy grass, brook lime, milk, potherbs, beer and 
cyder. Land scurvy was cured milk, decoction tips 
spruce fir, juice marsh trefoil. 

Scrophula King’s evil was thought have 
etiology heredity from scrophulus nurse 
occur children that remained long wet. This was 
identified swelling the glands the neck with 
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obstinate ulcers the feet and hands. The cure was 
Royal touch that seventh son. Purges were 
contraindicated. interesting side light the treat- 
ment was bathing salt water cold water, before 
tabes occurred. 

Itch called for sulphur, brimestone, cream tartar, 
treacle. 

Asthma was thought have hereditary predis- 
position arise from hysteria, from metal fumes. 
was treated bleeding, asafoetida clysters and purg- 
ing with castor, saphron and squill. 

Apoplexy occurred two forms, sanguinous and 
serous. The main symptom was loss senses. was 
treated elevating the head followed bleeding. 
Laxative clysters blistering plaisters were used. 
Smelling salts were considered harm also did 
the vomits. 

Epilepsies were treated with electuaries. 

Tetanus, lockjaw, was recognized due cold 
from wounds and was treated with opiates, mercurial 
ointments and castor oil. 

Cancer scirrhus was any hard undulant tumor 
the glands, breasts, arm pits, with violent pain, and 
blackish occult skin. was considered have cause 
suppressed evacuations, emotions, celibacy, hard foods, 
compresses, stays, heredity. “No certain remedy 
known.” Remedies employed were bleeding, mercurial 
pills, decoction sarsaparilla daily, extirpation with 
knife caustics. Palliatives given were infusion 
nightshade, extract hemlock. Poultices raw 
carrot were applied infusion wort, injected 
bottom ulcer. 

Hydrophobia. Many remedies were suggested and red 
chickweed recommended Buchan. 

Gonorrhea. Urethral injection white vitriol rose 
water was common practice for this disease. Lead was 
considered dangerous. Purges and bleeding were used 
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and urination was promoted nitre and gum arabic. 
Local application soft poultices and trusses the 
scrotum gave relief. The great antidote was the 
mercurial pill, but was not considered much use 
early the disease. For gleet, astringents Peruvian 
bark, alum, vitriol, galls, tomentil, bistort, and kino 
were used irrigations. For buboes, leeches were 
applied. For chancre, the wound was sprinkled daily 
with calomel. For mortifications, the parts were scari- 
fied with the lancet. 

Lues. The symptoms described were those secondary 
syphilis. Calomel and calcined mercury, sarsaparilla 
and mezerion root were considered efficacious. Buchan 
stated that American natives had success with lobelia 
root. 

addition the foregoing, Buchan gave treatments 
for pain the stomach, measles, scarlet fever, bilious 
fever, inflammation the eyes, hooping cough, 

While Buchan’s Domestic Medicine does not have now 
the reputation William Cullen’s Treatise the Materia 
books and the drug lists published the Georgia Gazette 
that all the significant therapeutic agents were avail- 
able the colonial physicians. Dr. Hill’s famous 
remedies Cullen was very critical, but such compounds 
Dr. James’ powders are still use. 

One interesting fact was that practically half the 
herbal list included plants that were typically Ameri- 
can and current use the Indians, including such 
drugs ipecac, tolu, contrayerva, snake root, jalap, 
cocaine, jimpson and 

the matter surgery, one can only make random 
guesses the nature the practice. Bleeding 
course was universal practice, not without occasional 
dire results such inflammation the vein. The 
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injection technique venery was used the colonies 
shown the advertisements syringes pewter 
and ivory. That the disease was prevalent shown 
advertisement inserted Kenneth Baily, father- 
in-law Dr. John Irvine Sunbury, which concerned 
the elopement Irish bondservant who had spread 
virulent infection all the wenches the planta- 
tion. The public was hereby 

Buchan’s surgical notes included opening abscesses, 
removal prowd flesh caustic, treatment burns 
and “bruieses,” splinting fractures, reduction 
hernia taxis operation, removal foreign bodies 
from the throat homemade crotchets iron hooks, 
and reduction dislocations. The practice opening 
the abdomen was rare Europe before 1800. 

For the year 1763, the Georgia Gazette throws addi- 
tional light the practice inoculation for 
June the newspaper carried series letters 
Real Friend, Who You Think, and Candidus, giving 
history the spread the disease from Curacoa 
wench slave Mrs. Stanley and child Mr. 
Dennis, boy Mr. Wright, and one Mr. Griner. 
Dr. James Cuthbert was called inoculate and 
thirty persons were treated. The law against the prac- 
tice was invoked and Cuthbert was severely criticized. 
Cuthbert, defence, advertised that would inocu- 
late and attend patients free charge. The disease, 
however, continued spread natural means and 
August, permission was again granted inoculate. 

Dr. Andrew Johnston’s position the matter was 
made clear his advertisement: ‘‘As have been in- 
formed report being spread that would not inocu- 
late for the smallpox, most certainly has been pro- 
pagated industriously some good friends (the 
doubt not with the intention serving me) for 


17. Georgia Gazette, June 12, 1765, 
18. June 21, 1763. 
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positive never gave grounds for this; This ac- 
quaint such are really friends, that will inocu- 
late soon permission given: with regard 
others equally despise and defy what they are 
capable 

conclusion this sketchy outline medical prac- 
tice Georgia before the Revolution and the im- 
mediate period following, should said that John 
Tobler’s Almanach carried number useful recipes 
for cures many diseases, and the Georgia 
carried advertisement Dr. Hammond’s specific pills 
“that certain cure without return for the most in- 
veterate leprosy, scurvy, pimpled face, taken 
any season climate women with child persons 
the most delicate constitution without the least in- 
jury complaint. These pills are infallible for yaws 
every stage also for the remains the venereal 
disease bad cure frequently contracted. Sixty 
pills each box. Price shillings, sterling. Apply 
the printer where they can 

check-list the physicians the time who, 
with this medical background, practiced the colony 
occurs the names Dr. Andrew Johnston, Dr. Lewis 
Johnson, Dr. James Cuthbert, Dr. David Brydie, Dr. 
John Irvine, Dr. John Leconte, Dr. John Reinier, Dr. 
Samuel Beecroft, Dr. John Perkins, Dr. Francis Beghie, 
Dr. Ludowici Myers, Surgeon George Rothe, Dr. 
Caspar Starkey, Dr. Prescott, Dr. George Frasier and 
Dr. Hazes, all the Savannah district and Dr. Henry 
Cunningham, Dr. Thomas Ford and Dr. William Day 
Augusta. Other qualified medical men, occupied 
with civil pursuits, were Dr. Noble Jones, Dr. Noble 
Wimberly Jones, Dr. John Houston, Dr. James Houston, 
and Dr. James 


Oct. 27. 

20. Sept. 12, 1787. 

21. f. ry’ Jr., “The Tory Doctors of Georgia under the Banishment Act of 
1778,” Annals Medical History, (1938), 
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LETTERS BARNETT HARDEMAN CODY AND OTHERS, 


1861-1864 

CONTRIBUTED, WITH NOTES, EDMUND BURNETT 
II. 

BARNETT Copy Mrs. HENRIETTA BURNETT 


Camp Wigfall Nea[r] Manassas 


Mrs. Burnett Jan 26th 1862 


Dear Sister 
recieved your letter day before yesterday. was then 


the Hospital Front Royal recieved letter from Father 
few days before left camps. would have written you be- 
fore now, but did not carry any Ink Pen with and was 


not 
Dr. 
day 


allowed out town. have not been very sick, though 
Stanford sent the Hospital. left Front Royal yester- 
morning four O’clock, and arrived Camps ab[o]ut eight. 


think Capt Oats likes the Clothing very 


The following letter from Captain Oates evidently pertains to the clothing 
here alluded to: 
Camp Near Manassas Va January 13th 1862 

Mrs C. F. McKay, President ‘Soldiers’ Aid Society” 

The purpose of this brief note is to acknowledge in an appropriate 
manner, the reception from your truly Benevolent and Patriotic Institution, 
of a Box, containing a large quantity of clothing, to wit: Shirts, Drawers, 
Socks etc, which I have distributed among the most needy members of my 
company. The clothing arrived most opportunely, being very much needed by 
many of the men. I therefore upon the part of my command who have been 
the recipients of your kindness, return to the good Ladies composing your 
noble Society, their sincere and heart-felt thanks for the regard you have 
manifested in their behalf; And dear Ladies let me assure you that true men 
nerved to meet the storm which is soon to lower over our devoted heads, when 
the battle-cloud with its potential darkness is rolling onward for our destruc- 
tion—the lightning’s lurid flash playing behind its death-like curtain and the 
thunder of cannon tolling the dreadful tale of carnage and bloodshed, amid 
the shouts of victory and the agonizing groans of the dying, then will your 
patriotism and your kindness be remembered, and that recollection will nerve 
our arms with unwonted strength to do and die for our glorious country and 
its righteous cause. Then we hope to give you unrequired evidence that we 
are worthy the good gifts and gracious kindnesses bestowed upon us. 

Allow me to trespass upon your patience so far as to call your own and 
the attention of the Society to a slanderous Article published in the “Spirit 
of the South” in December last, written from our Regiment over the nome de 
plume of “Hibernian” accusing the Captains of charging the men for the 
clothing sent them from the aid societies. A meeting of the officers has been 
held and have ferretted out the author and finding him irrespon- 
sible person, we have addressed a Card to that paper denouncing it and its 
Publisher for circulating such a false, slanderous and dangerous document 
without having any evidence of the truth of the charges contained in it. For 
a verification of the justice and fairness with which I have ever distributed 
among my men the clothing sent me by aid [one-third of page torn off] 
publication about the ist Inst. 

I have made this explanation in justice both to your esteemed society and 
myself, in as much as said communication might in case of my silence, to 
some extent believed, not even the pleasure personal ac- 
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surprised some when read your letter that you had changed 
your name.2 Sister, While was Front Royal, One the 
Merchants recieved Bag Cotton. was great curiosity 
the people that place. was much sight them the 
Snow and the mountains. have had very bad weather for two 
three weeks, but fair and pretty day, day. You can- 
not guess how much have grown since left home. have 
grown four inches hight and about ten pounds weight. 

Sister would like very much you would send two 
Pants one suspenders, you may also send the sausage meat 
you spoke of. You can cut Pants new summer pants. 
Sister will you send English Grammer, and United States 
History Confederate States History. And then you have 
anything else that you wish send send it. will anticipate 
anything that you send me. Sister, Send these things Double 
quick time, for have only one Pants and cannot buy any 
about here. Tell the children that the old Christmas Lady did not 
come me. 

Sister have very nice Mess. John Oats, Orderly Balkom, 
James Woodham’ and myself. had nice eggnog this morn- 
ing. love and family, Father and family, all 
the neighbors, and Bro Jesse accept portion for yourself 

Sister put box one knife and fork one tin plate one tin 
cup 

your Brother 
Barnett Cody. 


Love Miss Janie next time you see her 


quaintance with yourself and many other members of your Society. 
I am Most Respectfully ete 
Wm. C. Oats 
Capt “Henry Pioneers” 
15th Ala Reg’t 


Mrs. C. F. McKay, to whom this Ictter was addressed was evidently Mrs. 
McKay of Franklin, wife of Colonel Archibald McKay (see note 20, in this 
Quarterly, for Sept., 1939). In the autumn Colonel and Mrs. McKay had been 
in Richmond and at the front for a time. See Barnett Cody’s letters of August 
and September 20. 

The article by “Hibernian,” mentioned by Captain Cates as having ap- 
peared in The Spirit of the South, has not been found, Some issues of that 
periodical are in the Department of Archives and History at Montgomery, 
but none of an approximate date. 

It may be observed that the signature of Captain Oates to this letter 
does not contain the “e.’”” Other letters of his in that period have likewise 
the signature “Oats.” 


2. See the letter of December 29 and note 72, in this Quarterly for September, 
1939, pp. 298-99. 

8. John A. Oates, brother to Captain Oates, Josiah Balkcom, and James R. 
Woodham. See Oates, The War between the Union and the Confederacy, pp. 
674, 677, 707. Of these four, Balkcom was killed at Sharpsburg, Oates and 
Cody at Gettysburg, while Woodham alone survived the war—not with un- 
blemished honor. 
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forgot ask you what that letter (C)4 stood for you must 
tell 


Copy Mrs. HENRIETTA BURNETT 


Camp Near Port Republic 
June 1862. 
Dear Sister Hennie 

recieved your and McG’s letters the 26th last month, 
and Oh! how glad was read them. the 23rd had 
battle Front Royal. Did not lose many. Taken between 500 
and 800 prisoners and about 1000 stand arms, also great deal 
Commissary stores. The next day marched Win- 
chester and had stand our arms all night the road. Next 
morning attacked the enemy very early. completely routed 
their whole army. Our Regiment was ordered cut them off. 
marched about ten miles two hours, but failed cut them 
off. Gen Ewell said never knew regiment infantry make 
such march. Our Cavalry taken 2800 prisoners and not 
know how many stand arms. also taken all their Wagons 
and Horses. then followed them Harpers Ferry and left 
them there. 

heard that the Yankees were Front Royal. then 
started back the Valley, and had General Shields before 
and Generals Freemont and Millroy behind us. marched 
the Valley and had several skirmish fights along. had 
fight near Harris[on]burg. lost one our best and bravest 
Generals, General Ashby, Commander the cavalry. 

sunday the 8th had general engagement Union 
Church about five miles from Harrissonburg. gained the field. 
had only ten men killed our Regiment and between forty 
and fifty wounded. Our Company had none killed four wounded. 
Lieut Brainard was shot the leg. Corporal Melvin was shot 
through the foot. Wm. Fears was shot the face. Parish 
shot the hand. Billie Toney was shot the leg 
think will have his leg taken off. the same day Jackson 


4. She had probably signed her letter ‘‘Henrietta C. Burnett,” the “C” being 
for her family name. 

Dr. A. E. McGarity, Barnett Cody’s brother-in-law, in a brief note to 
his wife, January 29, 1862, written “In Bud's House,” says: “I arrived 
safely here this morning about 8 oclock—found Bud in fine health—no chance 
to get him home, and indeed there is no necessity for it. He is in as warm 
a house as you ever saw, and is perfectly satisfied. I will remain here a day 
or two and probably may be able to get a furlough for Bud to visit home, 
but not a sick furlough. I shall visit the Grays [Company A, Sixth Alabama] 
tomorrow. I think Bud may go with me.” 
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engaged Shields the other side the Shenandoah River with 
one division. drove them back both sides. Monday our 
division came over the river. Jackson run them all away. 
taken between 1000 and 2000 

Dear Sister you see what time have write you all. Then 
not think that negligence me. When write one 
you want all read it, for have not the time write each 
one you. hope all you will write me. 

have had better Health since have been under Jackson than 
ever had before, but takes person with iron Constitution 
stand his marches. have often marched day and night without 
thing eat. When march march from fifteen twenty 
five miles day. all our Generals was like Jackson this war 
would not last long. without doubt the best General 
our army. 

The company generally well. All you write me. 
would write more, but tired and sleepy. sit all night 
last night cooking. have carry two days Rations our 
haversacks, when can get it. love all the neighbors and 
especially Miss Janie. 

love all the family. Accept portion for yourself. 

Remain your True Brother 
Barnett Cody 


BARNETT Copy Rev. Copy 


Camp Near Bunker Hill October 9/62 
Dear Father 


have been waiting for several days receive letter from 
you; but letter yet. wrote Sister several days ago. 
has been some time since have heard. 

have been Camped here thirteen days; have very 


5. For an account of the parts taken by the Fifteenth Alabama in these 
actions, see Oates, The War between the Union and the Confederacy, pp. 96- 
106. For sketches of the members of Company G here mentioned as wounded 
in the battle of Cross Keys, see pp. 673 (Henry C. Brainard; see also notes 
1 and 54, this Quarterly for Sept., 1939), 684 (William Fears, who lost an 
eye), 694 (John Melvin, permanently disabled), 696 (William J. Parish, who 
lost two fingers). William Toney of Company K died of his wounds the next 
day after this letter was written. See Oates, op. cit., p. 745. Colonel Oates 
subsequently married Toney’s younger sister. 


The few letters of Barnett Cody of the year 1862 that have survived leave 
wide gaps in the chronicle of his regiment’s movements and of his own 
doings. A few lines in a letter of Dr. McGarity written from the American 
Hotel, Richmond, July 22, with a continuation dated “Wednesday 31/2 
P. M.,” indicate the location of the Fifteenth Alabama on the latter date: 
“I have seen none of the 15th except a few sick ones—heard from Bud—he 
is very well and cheerful. They are stationed five miles the other side of 
Gordonsville. We will start there at 6 A. M. tomorrow.” 


| 
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pretty and shady place. have drill three times day. 
have had protracted meeting here camps for nights. 
There will preaching night candle-light. There good 
deal excitement Large number moaners every night. Very 
large crowds attend preaching. Since wrote you last have been 
promoted Sergeant.6 have much more attend now 
than ever did before. Our officers are very strict now. 
would like much could with you now few days, 
Miss hopes they will live happy life. 

saw Cousin Tommie the other day. was quite well. 
told piece published the Christian Index about the Ala 
Regiment General Ewell[’s] Division running out the fight 
front Richmond. you can find the piece, send me! 
would like much face the man that said the 15th Ala Regt. 
run the Battle front Richmond? 

have very good health our company this time. 
had bad accident here the other day. Two the boys were play- 
ing and one the boys stuck bayonett though his foot will 
have Betallion drill few minutes Respects all 
the Neighbors also the family 

Your True Son 
Barnett Cody 


Camps Near Port Royal 


Jan 12th 1863 
Dear Sister Fannie 


would let you know that very good health. Every body 
seems fine spirits this morning. have rather bad weather 
this time. rained off and all day yesterday, and looks like 
rain today. Sister think that “John will dis- 
charged few days. How would you like see this winter. 


6. The precise date of this promotion has not been obtained, but it was doubt- 
less subsequent to the battle of Sharpsburg, September 17, for he must have 
written to some member of the family after the close of that gruelling 
campaign. It was for “distinguished valor and skill,” for “gallantry,” at that 
battle that on January 3, 1863, on the recommendation of Colonel William C. 
Oates, he was appointed by President Davis Junior Second Lieutenant. 

7. Dr. B. D. Ragsdale of Macon, Georgia, kindly searched the file of the 
—. Index at Mercer University for the piece referred to, but did not 

nd it. 

8. Colonel Oates says (p. 707) that John H. Whatley was “a fine soldier; 
was severely wounded at Cold Harbor, June 27, 1862, and permanently dis- 
abled thereby and honorably discharged.” 
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there any chance you may sure will come; but see 
chance now for furlough. would like there day 
with you church reckon your congregations are composed 
mostly women. Sister Drawers was very nice fit only they 
were about three inches long. was very glad get them when 
did; would give any thing could send Ambrotype 
you, but there chance. The Boys are busily engaged building 
Huts live this winter. 

Oats? command our company. made out the 
pay Rolls yesterday and has gone this morning draw Our 
Money two months wages. will flush with money. shall 
keep all get now for fear that may get furlough. think 
will come home next winter not this. 

Tell how all friends are getting allong your next 
letter. Tell cousin and Brother William write me. 
Also Captain Bro Zacky. Tell Zacky when come 
home will bring him something good. Respect all the 
Neighbors and the family. 

Accept portion for yourself. 

remain your affectionate Brother 
Barnett. Cody. 
Capt Oats Sends his respects the family 
Cody 


BARNETT Copy Mrs. FRANSINIA 


Confederate States 
Hood’s Div. Law’s Brigade 
February 2nd 1863. 

Dear Sister 
have opportunity writing you news importance 
only want tell you how close fit. shoes fit very well. 
shirt also Drawers fit very well only they are too long 
three four inches pants are two small only the waist 
they are about four inches too long. Jm. Oats and Sergt 


Lieutenant John Oates, brother Colonel Oates. 
10. William Edwin Lightfoot. See note 13, in this Quarterly for Sept., 1939. 
11. See note 56, in this Quarterly for Sept., 1939. 
12. This is a printed line of a letter-head. Above it is the stanza: 
“Gather around your country’s flag, 
Men of the South, the hour -_ come— 


None may falter, none may lag 
March to the sound of the fife and drum.” 


In the left-hand corner is the figure of a hussar with outstretched sword, on 
a galloping horse. 
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are sent home from this company get all 
our men that are Home. Sister Tell Father send home 
made fur Hat No. Sergt Holly. Since wrote you last 
have been Transferred from Trimbles Brigade Law’s Brigade 
Hood’s Division. Col Ja. Cantey has been made Brigadier General 
and will take command Brigade Pollard miles above 
Mobile. 
You must write soon 
remain your Brother 
Barnett. Cody 


Law’s Brigade Hood’s Division Longstreets Corps 


Copy Mrs. HENRIETTA (CoDY) BURNETT 


Camp Near Richmond 
March 14th 1863 
Dear Sister 

Long have anxiously looked for letter from you but have 
heard nothing from you yet recieved letter from Brother 
few days ago. have been camped here for some time. 
sure Dear Sister that will write you often possibly 
can. Drawed two months wages yesterday. Every body 
merry camp. 

went out Brigade review this morning. Gen Law said 

our company was the finest the Brigade. The boys are building 
little huts stay in. 
expect you have very pleasant weather now. pretty cold 
here. understood that McGarity passed here few days ago 
Report Gen Lee’s Chief Surgeon. not know how true 
was. would have liked much have seen 

Sister reckon you think that time for furlough never 
coming. think now you may look for next winter; 
spared live through the summer’s campaign. 

are camped within twenty steps the Petersburg and 

13. Colonel Oates gives (pp. 686-688) an interesting, even amusing account of 
William R. Holley, whom he characterizes as ‘“‘a splendid soldier, brave, with 
fine judgment in battle, and always present for duty.” Concerning the pro- 
motion and transfer of Colonel Canty, see ibid., pp. 86-88, 121. 

14. On the same day that this letter was written Dr. McGarity wrote to his 
wife from “Hd. Qrs. 21st. Ga. Regt.”: “I went from Hamilton’s Crossing to 
Jackson’s Hd. Qrs.—was then sent to D. H. Hill’s Hd. Qrs., and was there 
assigned to this Regt. . . . Our Regt. was once in Trembles Brigade with the 


15th Ala. We are now in Doles’ Brigade. We are near where the 15th was 
encamped before it moved.” 


15. This is doubtless an allusion to the controversy over Colonel Oates’s reten- 
tion of the command of the. Fifteenth Alabama. See his War between the 
Union and the Confederacy, pp. 179-180, 369-371, 672. 
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hope may still keep the command. Sister you get this before 
Oats leaves you would obliged much you would send 
few sweet Potatoes and sausages something nourish 
soldier. not think from this that suffering for something 


eat. get plenty eat. But would appreciate something 
the sort.16 
Tell Father Brother and Sister write soon Respects 
the neighbors and all the family. 
Your Brother 
Barnett Cody 


BARNETT Copy Mr. AND Mrs. BURNETT 


Camp Near Suffolk, Va., 
April 4th 1863. 

Dear Brother and Sister 

Having received your kind letter day before yesterday deem 
due time reply. Glad hear that your family was all well. 
Sister, you spoke great deal your little perfect 
cherub. would like much see her. Can’t you send Zacky’s, 
Mac’s, and her ambrotypes. have ambrotype with 


16. In Dr. McGarity’s letter of March 14 mentioned above (note 14) he says: 
“I found board in Richmond very, very sorry and only Eight Dollars per day. 
Turkies are there selling at One Dollar per pound, butter $2.50 per pound 
and eggs $2.00 per dozen. If I had the provisions that your Pa has in Rich- 
mond, it would be as good a fortune as I want. The farmers ought to make 
all the provisions that they possibly can; because if this war lasts, I am 
fearful our Army will suffer for sustainance.”” On March 20 he wrote his 
wife: “I have to pay such tremendous prices for everything to eat. We now 
get pork, flour, irish potatoes, rice, coffee, sugar etc, not all from the Com- 
missaries, however, but from other sources.”” Three days later he wrote his 
father-in-law, Rev. Edmund Cody: “There is more anxiety felt on the pro- 
vision subject than all others just at this time. The Privates are getting 4 
Ib of meat per day and very frequently that is more or less spoilt. The 
Officers are allowed to buy that amount of meat from Commissaries and, if 
they get any more they have to send to Richmond and pay the most ex- 
orbitant prices that this country ever knew. Were I in your place, I should 
cut down the negro rations, and sell just as much to the Government as I 
possibly could, to do the negros anything like justice. They certainly can 
live on double the bacon that soldiers live on when they get syrup and 
vegitables and the soldiers none. I believe it to be the duty of every man to 
sell everything to the Government, that he possibly can, that will do to feed 
the soldiers. The next duty of the farmer is, to plant heavy provision crops 
this year. Whether the war continues or not, provisions will be in great 
demand.” 

17. The “little treasure’’ was Sarah Frances Burnett (born November 27, 1862). 
She was married June 16, 1881, to Alfred R. Swann (Sept. 24, 1843-Apr. 10, 
1926), of Dandridge, Tennessee. As Frances Burnett Swann she is the author 
of numerous poems and essays, one collection of her poems being Garden 
Paths (privately printed, 1937). She resides alternately at Swannburne, 
Dandridge, Tennessee, and Villa Rosa Park, Tampa, Florida. 

18. The first of these was Zachariah Thornton Cody (see note 74, in the Sept. 
issue of this Quarterly) ; the second was Paul McCormick Cody (Oct. 24, 
1856-Dec. 24, 1926), who, during the latter half of his life, resided in Bristol, 
Tennessee ; the third Emma Rydonia Cody, his twin sister, who was married 
(Nov. 28, 1878) to Rev. Joseph A. Wynne (Apr. 12, 1851-May 2, 1921). Mrs. 
Wynne now resides in Miami, Florida. 
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me. sent Father once; but was lost. was again found. 
now waiting opportunity send it.19 

Our Company was picket day before yesterday. rained 
all night and all yesterday. are close the Yankee 
Batteries that cannot have any fire. have been here ten 
days without any fire all. You promised give [me] many 
vegetables and chickens could eat would come home. That 
quite inducement.20 Look out for some time between 
now and next August. One who loves chicken well 
cannot take such dare. will try and come July about 
vacation think could see more pleasure then than 
any other time the year. You know guess why want 
come vacation. 

Our Company has eighty four men for duty now. All hearty. 
Lt. Oats here, but not exactly well. complains little. 
have not seen Capt. since returned from home. The 
Yankees had little fray their camps the other day. Gen 
Corcoran was ordered the front Gen Peck. proceeded 
the front was halted Lt. Col. Kimbol the 9th New York 
Regt. Gen Corcoran made himself known Col Kimbol and 
his business. Col Kimbol told him could not pass his line. Gen. 
said would. this time Col Kimbol started draw his 
sword. Gen. Corcoran thinking was drawing his pistol; drew 
out his pistol and shot Col Kimbol through the neck. died 
few minutes.23 

wish they had both been killed. other news importance. 
would like much hear from you oftener. sure will 
write every time get letter from you. respects the 


neighbors and father’s family. Accept due portion for your- 
selves 


Your Brother 
Cody 


19. This ambrotype of Barnett Cody is said to have been destroyed in the great 
Atlanta fire of 1917. 

20. Dr. A. E. McGarity wrote to his wife from ‘‘Hd. Qrs. 44th Ga. Regt.” 
April 13 (between April 5 and 13 he had been made surgeon of the 44th 
Georgia regiment): “All that I lack of having a good time is in getting 
something good to eat. I tell you that living is a little light just now, but I 
can stand it pretty well. We get %4 lb. of the meanest bacon I ever saw, per 
day. Some grumble a great deal. ... 1 heard from the 6th Ala. this morning. 
All well over there. I hav’nt seen any of them since I wrote you—hav’nt 
seen Bud at all.” 

On the second day of July he fell mortally wounded at Gettysburg, and on 
the 23d he died. 

Captain C. V. Morris. See note 55, in this Quarterly for Sept., 1939. 

The officers concerned in this affair were Gen. Michael Corcoran, Gen. John 
J. Peck, and Lieut.-Col. Edgar A. Kimball. The Report of the adjutant 


— of New York, 1899, states that Lieut.-Col. Kimball was killed Apr. 
13, 1863. 
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Sister tell what portion northcarolina Miss Josie24 
now her post office. not think that intend comence 


corespondence with her. 
Barnett25 


Dr. McGarity Rev. Copy 


Revd. Cody— 
Dear Pa. 


have written this and other letters Tinie about all 
have been able learn about the condition Barnett. can 
only state that excellent Surgeon (Dr. Reeves the 15th Ala.) 
was left charge the wounded Law’s Brig. Gettysburg. 
thought great deal Bud, and know will all can 


24. Presumably Miss Josie McKay. This postscript was evidently written 
hurriedly, resulting in a scrambled structure of the sentence. 

25. This is the last letter of Barnett Cody now known to be in existence, 
although this contributor remembers having read a good many years ago one 
or more letters relating to the Chancellorsville campaign. How those letters 
could have disappeared is a mystery. The official records show that Barnett 
Cody was in the fight at Suffolk, Virginia, May 3, and that on May 12 he 
was promoted from Junior Second Lieutenant to Second Lieutenant. 

At the time the battle of Gettysburg came on General Law’s brigade, to 
which the Fifteenth Alabama was attached, was some twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant and arrived on the field of battle about two o'clock in the afternoon of 
July 2d. It was on that part of the field called Devil's Den that Company G 
of the Fifteenth Alabama had its fiercest fight and met with its principal 
casualties. Colonel Oates describes vividly (p. 218) the action there, in 
which Captain Brainard, First Lieutenant John A. Oates, and Second Lieu- 
tenant Barnett H. Cody fell in quick succession. Captain Brainard lived only 
until the next day. Cody died on July 23d, Oates on July 25. 

Dr. A. E. McGarity wrote to his wife from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 
28: “The seat of war will be moved from Va. to this country at least for a 
while. We are here and the Yankees can’t run us away I don’t think. Our 
army is in good fighting condition, and large enough to hold its own against 
almost any force of Yankees.” He rather thought his regiment would go 
from there to Harrisburg. But it did not. The next letter from him is dated 
at Jordan’s Springs Hospital (Jordan’s White Sulphur Springs, Frederick 
County, Virginia), July 16. “On the evening of the 4th,” he says, “I was 
sent back [to] Williamsport with the wounded of our Brigade, that were 
able to be moved—those that were not were left at Gettysburg.” A letter 
he had written earlier concerning Barnett Cody is missing. In this letter of 
July 16 he wrote: “I have heard nothing from your noble Brother since I 
wrote you about him, but almost know from what Col. Oats told me, that he 
is no more. He was universally admired by all who knew him, both for his 
manly and noble bearing and his gallantry. He fell, perfectly satisfied, 
mortally wounded. He may however be living yet—if so I am in hopes he is 
well cared for. He was left at Gettysburg, and we left Surgeons there to 
attend our wounded. These bereavements are heavy, but, My Darling, we 
have to endure them. Bear it, My Darling, you and all the family as well as 
you can. I should have seen him myself, but he was in the Enemy’s lines, 
and there was no chance to get to him.” On July 30 he wrote from “Near 
Madison C. H. Va.”: “I am sorry to inform you that I have not been able to 
hear anything more about Bud. I have done all that I possibly could to 
learn more from him, but failed in every attempt. I fear he is dead; if he is 
not I am in hopes he is well cared for, as a good many of our surgeons were 
left. I tried to make arrangements to get to him at Gettysburg but could not 
do it. There is no chance to hear anything about him till some of the wounded 
who were left are exchanged.” Again, on August 2d, he wrote: “I have 
heard nothing more about Bud. I don’t know yet whether I can get a letter 
through by flag of truce—will if I possibly can.”’ Meanwhile, on July 31, he 
had written Barnett’s father, the letter next following. 


= 
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for him. fearful from what Col. Oats told that the 
wound was mortal. yet living, will very apt 
recover. nobler boy one more universally admired has never 
fell battle field. know him was love him. 

will. can nothing more. There chance for you 
get through, pretty certain, though you might. Your chances 
would better than mine. Mine amount im- 
possibility—yours highly 

have news are still again day. know but little 
about when will leave here where ill go. Our men are 
being recruited great deal rest. 

our section Ala. any danger invasion? hope not. 
think almost every Alabamian will resist such thing the 
death. all the Counties Ga. Ala. and Miss. would 
Cherokee Co. Ga. did the other day our forces would almost 
doubled from those States. 

Remember your prayers. Love Grand Ma, Bro. J., 
Sis and all the children. 

Your Soninlaw, 


McGarity 
July 31st, 1863. 


WILLIAM OATES REV. EDMUND Copy 


Quars 15th Ala Regt Near 
Freidrcksburg 
Rev. Cody August 30th 1863 
Dear friend 

becomes painful duty this evening inform you 
the death your brave little Son Barnett Cody. received 
letter from one wounded men the Hospital Gettysburg 
stating that died the United States Hospital that place 
the 23rd day July—21 days after was wounded. Dear 
Brother John died the same Hospital two days afterwards—25th 
July—and Captain Brainard died the 3rd July, the next day 
after was wounded. feel discomfited and 
gloomy—even reckless and miserable. have not only lost 
dearest relative earth, but two dearest friends. Captain 
Brainard[,] one the most honest and gallant men ever 
knew[,] ever deported himself Gentleman and Soldier. 
was one those friends mine whose name will ever 


26. See note 25, ante. 
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treasured memory one dearly loved. Barnett dear 
Boy friend. loved him with the tenderness feeling have 
for Brother. Noble and manly bearing, brave, honest, 
reliable and true challenged the admiration all who knew 
him. Strict discipline, accurate drill and obedient and respect- 
ful superiors was unsurpassed officer any the 
Confederate army his age. Poor Boy has gone better 
world. Nobly did fall the discharge his duty. 

You and your family Sir have heart-felt sympathy your 
bereavement. Your loss truly great—but not great mine. 
have lost dearest relative and two best friends and 
sadly feel own bereavement. 

Believe ever your sincere friend etc. 

Oats 

Since writing the above old Company has held 
meeting and obedience the directions contained the pro- 
ceedings send you copy thereof.27 

Yours, etc. 


address:] 
[From] Oats Col Comdg 15th Ala Regt 
[To] Rev. Edmond Cody 
Fort Gaines 
Georgia 


TRIBUTE RESPECT 


meeting the members Comp “G” 15th Ala Regt 
Renfroe was called the chair and Morris re- 
quested act Secretary. 

Renfroe explained the object the meeting and 
this end committee five was appointed consisting 
draft resolutions expressive the sense the meet- 


27. The “TRIBUTE OF RESPECT,” next following. 

28. Of the persons named as participating in this tribute, some remarks respect- 
ing the secretary of the meeting, James R. Morris, are recorded in notes 44 
and 57, in the preceding installment of these letters, this Quarterly, Sept., 
1939. Thomas M. Renfroe, who enlisted at the age of nineteen, “was 
nearly always at his post of duty, was full of fun and loved to tease his 
comrades. He was a good soldier, and was in 1863, on the recommendation 
of his colonel, appointed third lieutenant. He was the only officer of the com- 
pany who survived the battle of Gettysburg.” He was thereafter promoted 
to first lieutenant and commanded the company until just before the battle 
of Chickamauga. He was permanently disabled by a wound at Chattanooga, 
but served in the conscript department until the fall of 1864. He became a 
merchant at Fort Gaines, and died there about 1890. Says Colonel Oates (p. 
676), “‘Tom was a good man and had many friends.”” He was the youngest 
of three brothers in Company G, Fifteenth Alabama. Green C. Renfroe, the 
eldest, ‘‘was large strong man, and good soldier, and for these reasons, 
and further that was intelligent man, was detailed 1863, and 
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ing, who reported the following, which were unanimously adopted. 

That whereas has pleased God his infinite wisdom 
remove from our midst our beloved Captain Henry Brainard, 
John Oats and Lieut Barnet Cody, who died 
Gettysburg Pa. respectively the 8rd, 25th, and 23d days 
July, 1863, wounds received battle the July 1863 

Resolved 1st That have heard with deep and painful sensi- 
bility the death Capt Henry Brainard, 1st John 
Oats, Barnet Cody and mourn the same sad and 
heavy loss their Country and their Company. 

Resolved That soldiers and officers they occupied high 
position, gentlemen and friends recognized them high 
type moral excellence and those whose virtues commend them- 
selves justly for our imitation. 

Resolved That they were actuated that pure and devoted 
patriotism which has ever characterized the true soldier. They 
participated the ever memorable Campaign Stonewall Jack- 
son the Shenandoah Valley the spring and summer 1862, 
also the battles around Richmond, Cedar Mountain, Hazel River, 
Manassas, Harpers Ferry, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Suffolk, 
and while facing the insolent foe Gettysburg fell mortally 
wounded while nobly discharging their duties officers. 

Resolved 4th That though their deaths felt heavy 
loss their Company and Country yet receive dis- 
pensation God’s allwise providence and will seek bow 
humble submission the same, trusting what our loss may 
their eternal gain. 

Resolved 5th That Copy these resolutions presented 
the relatives the deceased with assurances our sincerest 
sympathies them this great calamity and with further assur- 


served the remainder of the war, as one of General Longstreet’s corps of 
sharp-shooters. They were armed with Whitworth rifles, which no ordinary 
man was able to carry continuously on account of their great weight. They 
could do effective work at a distance of over a mile.’’ He died near Lonr- 
view, Texas, in 1896. (Oates, op. cit., p. 699.) John C. Whatley, twenty-five 
years old when enlisted, “‘was a splendid soldier, nearly always present for 
duty.” He was severely wounded at Chickamauga and was killed in the battle 
of the Wilderness May 6, 1864 (ibid., p. 706). Of Edward R. Brantley Oates 
says (p. 681) that he was forty years old when enlisted, March 8, 1862, that 
he was left at Winchester sick, was captured by the enemy, and died in 
prison. Josiah J. Wofford had been a soldier in the Mexican war and was 
forty-four years old when he enlisted and was appointed third sergeant. 
Oates says (p. 677), “He was always present for duty and never missed a 
battle, and never received a wound.” On July 3, 1864, “being then 47 years 
old, and having served three years, he was honorably discharged.” He died 
in Henry County at the age of eighty-one. Thomas H. Acree, of Dale County, 
enlisted August 15, 1862, then thirty years old. “He was a fine soldier, 
always present for duty, and served through to the surrender without ever 
being wounded. He resided in Newton after the war, a highly respected 
citizen (ibid., p. 679). See, further, lieutenant T. M. Renfroe’s letter of 
September 5, post; also the “Certificate of Honor,” post. 
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ance that their memories will embalmed the hearts their 
mourning comrades arms whom they faithfully served. 
Resolved 6th That this preamble and resolutions published 
the Spirit the South Eufaula Ala and the Christian Index.29 
Renfroe, President. 
Jas. Morris, Secretary. 


LIEUTENANT THOMAS RENFROE REV. EDMUND Copy 


Camps near Port Royal Sept 5/63 
Cody 
Dear Sir 
send with this the few things that belonged your Son 
Barnet consisting three Shirts and Drawers wou will find 
them Fathers with Carpet Sack which also belongs him 
this the first chance have had sending them have 
quiet time now everything stand still now the general 
opinion that will sometime before have another fight 
this portion Virginia will have the package marked will 
also send the packages Mrs which you will much oblige 
sending her. also send you fishing line with which 
have tied his bundle was the last sport was engaged 
before the fatal fight. 
Yours Respectfully 


CAPTAIN DEBERNIE WADDELL, CERTIFICATE RELATIVE 
BARNETT Copy 


Certificate 

That Senior 2nd Lieutenant Cody, Co. “G” 15th Ala. 
Regt. Inftry., Enlisted Abbeville, Henry Co., Ala., the 3rd 
day July 1863 [1861] under Capt. Oates serve for 
the war. 

Last paid Capt. Turrentine, M., 15th Ala. 
Inftry include the 3rd day April 1863. 

Died the 23rd July 1863 from wounds received battle 
Gettysburg Pa., July 2nd 1863. 


29. This “Tribute of Respect’’ was printed in the Christian Index of Septem- 
ber 18, 1863. An incomplete file of The Spirit of the South is in the Alabama 
Department of Archives and History. 

30. Mrs. Manly can not be identified further than that a family of that name 
lived in the Franklin neighborhood. 

31. See the “Tribute of Respect” and note 25, ante. 

32. The certificate is without date, but it was presumably subsequent to Septem- 
ber 19, 1863, that being the date of Waddell’s appointment as captain of 
Company G (Oates, op. cit., p. 676). 
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had never received transportation furlough indulgence 
commutation lieu thereof. 


DeB. Waddell, Capt.33 
Commdg. Co. 15th Ala. Inftry. 


Camp Near Mt. Sydney 


Oct. 8th/64 
Dear Brother and Family 


caught with the army the 30th last month. Found 
the boys good health and fine spirits only they had been 
stampeded pretty bad. Early has recruted his army now and 
started back try him again. think that will fan him out 
this time with out any trobule. heard some pretty good News 
this morning. heard that General Lee had given them pretty 
good whipping and that our cavaldry here had captured grate 
many prisoners. think about morrow will get orders and 
then will make them get. are getting plenty eat now 
you may that are for have not ate the first day’s ration, 
and pretty good eater you kno. rote Sister Rich- 
mand last week. Dr. got two letters from her the other day but 
they were rote before started suppose that you have [heard] 
cousin Tho’s death before now was kill [ed] the battle 
Winchester. was killed dead the feal. His men thought 


33. Prior to being made captain of Company G, Waddell had served as adjutant 
of the regiment. Says Colonel Oates (p. 676), “He continued to be captain 
until the surrender, but for some time before that event he was detailed to 
command the brigade sharp-shooters. would have made fine colonel 
of a regiment. In the winter of 1863-64 he became quite religious. After the 
close of the war he was ordained an Episcopal minister, and labored in the 
moral vineyard ever after. . . . I always had great confidence in his religion, 
because, unlike some others, he continued as brave as he was before, and no 
officer displayed more genuine courage than Captain Waddell. Sometimes a 
dying soldier would call on him to pray for him. I have seen him comply 
while under fire. The men had confidence in him, and he was well worthy 
of it. He never was wounded.” For an episode in which Waddell figured 
prominently on the second day at Gettysburg, see ibid., pp. 221-222. 

34. Some remarks respecting William H. Cody’s enlistment will be found in 
the introduction these letters. Dr. his wife 
(William's sister) about the end of September (the first part of the letter 
is missing), “If William has not started, keep him at home till I get there.” 
Then he added a penciled note: “5 P. M. Billie and William have arrived. 
They are both very well. W. seems to be well satisfied."” On the same sheet 
with this letter of William Cody is a note from Dr. McGarity to his wife, in 
part pertaining to the military situation, but he also remarks: “William 
came around to my tent this morning and wrote Bro. J. We are going on 
picket in a few minutes so I have not time to write. . . . William seems well 
satisfied, is in good health. Billie and all the boys same. ... The first and 
only days march Bro. has ever made with the Army rained all day. 
We marched from near Waynesboro to this point [Mount Sydney] some 
twelve miles.”” The next day (Oct. 9) Dr. McGarity wrote: ‘All our boys 
are well. Bro. W. is getting along splendidly—stands everything well. I 
have put all his baggage with mine and have it hauled for him. He says he 
would not out service.” 

The “Billie’’ here mentioned as having come with William Cody was 
William Edwin Lightfoot (Sept. 1, 1845-Oct. 27, 1896), a first cousin (see 
notes 12, 13, ante, and 113, post). Mr. Peter Brannon, drawing upon 
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grate deal him. Lieut. Wilcoxen buried him the feal. 
got all his things believe and turned them over segnor 


ord 


Sergt the 6th Ala.35 


Tell Sister that Dr. wants get home more than any man 


ever saw. fine health, fat beaver got fine horse 
saddle and Tell John that would not 


out 


this army for nothing the world, and tell him write 
soon and let know how getting along. Tell Sister 


write also and let know how she getting 


35. 


36. 


37. 


official records, writes: ‘William E. Lightfoot is shown on the muster roll at 
Fort Cobb, Apalachicola River, March 30, 1863, as a private in John Hardy’s 
Eufaula Minute Men (Home Guards) enlisted at Eufaula, March 30, 1863.” 
Two letters of William E. Lightfoot in the possession of this contributor, the 
one written August 5, 1863, to his uncle and guardian, Rev. Edmund Cody, 
the other, August 6, to his cousin Mrs. McGarity, show that he was then 
attending the Glennville Military institute (called “G. M. I.”’ in his letters), 
conducted by Major Richardson. In the letter to his uncle he wrote: ‘Maj. 
Richardson thinks that the Institution will be a yankee hospital before two 
months. I think we had all better be in service. If they do not need us now 
they never will need us.” His daughter, Mrs. L. P. Brown of Fort Gaines, 
writes that he ran away from school to join his brothers in the army. He is 
recorded as having enlisted at Martin’s Ford, Va., November 3, 1863, in the 
company of his brother, Captain Thomas R. Lightfoot (Company B, 6th 
Alabama). Letters of Dr. A. E. McGarity Nov. 17 and 19, 1863, mention 
that “Billie” had arrived at the front and seemed “very well pleased.” A 
letter from William E. Lightfoot to Mrs. McGarity, in possession of this con- 
tributor, is dated “In Line of Battle near Strasburg Va Oct 15th/64.” He 
wrote: ““‘We are expecting a fight every day. The Yanks are on one side of 
the river and we on the other. We are waiting for them to cross and then 
we intend to attack them and they are going to get a pretty good whipping 
to my opinion."” The company pay roll of Feb. 1, 1865, records him as 
“absent with leave at Abbeville, Alabama.” 

This was Captain Thomas Reese Lightfoot, Company B, 6th Alabama 
regiment. See note 13, in this Quarterly for Sept., 1939. Dr. A. E. McGarity, 
writing to his wife September 20 (the next day after the battle of Win- 
chester) and speaking of the casualties, remarked: “. . . among them I am 
sorry to say was Tom. He was shot through the heart and killed perfectly 
dead while gallantly leading his men in a charge. He was ahead of every- 
thing. Syd Wilcoxen took his body and buried it decently as he could. I was 
learning to love him.” Sydney A. Wilcoxen was a first lieutenant in the 
company which Thomas Lightfoot was captain. had enlisted 
private at Abbeville May 11, 1861. He was still on the roll as lieutenant 
Feb. 17, 1865. 

The doctor must have made the purchase since the battle Winchester, for 
in his letter of September 20 he says: “I swapped my horse off and have 
bought another with the $15.00 I got to boot. The one I swapped for was 
lost yesterday in the stampede and the one I swapped off was wounded.” 

John Devereux, a boy presumably about the same age as William Cody, 
was a grandson of Mr. Richard Spann (see note 59, in the Sept. issue of 
this Quarterly) and his first wife. He was still in Franklin in 1867, for a 
letter Mrs. McGarity (January 29, 1867) tells his participation 
dance that was, in an exciting manner, turned into a prayer meeting: 
“Johnnie Devereux says he never had such feelings in his life.” He must 
have been the musician of the party, for after that he declared he “couldn’t 
make his fiddle play a single thing.’’ Miss Mollie McAllister does not know 
what became of him. His sister, Miss Lou Devereux, with whom this writer's 
mother had a schoolgirl correspondence, remained unmarried and spent her 
latter years in the home of Mrs. “Cadd” McAllister. - 

Anne Elizabeth Cody. In the last paragraph she is again referred to as 
sister The sister there mentioned was Mrs. McGarity, whom the 
letter of October 18 (post) was addressed. Anne Elizabeth Cody (Mar. 6, 
1850-Apr. 24, 1913) was married (Nov. 21, 1867) to Captain Lewis Jefferson 
Laird (Feb. 7, 1843-June 13, 1902) of Eufaula, Ala. He enlisted at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Sept. 14 1861, in company D, 4th Ala. infantry, in which he 
became 2d lieutenant. Later he was elected captain of company E, 54 Ala. 
Infantry. Wounded at New Hope Church, Ga., May 27, 1864, He was for 
many years before his death resident Atlanta. 
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along. Tell Mr. Gisandiner that has been pretty sick but 
getting better now with the Regt now but not able 
duty. 

Give best respects Mr. Sweet and Family and Sister 
and and and all The children and except 
po[r]tion for your selves. 

Remain your Brother 

Cody. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON Copy FRANSINIA (CoDY) 


Camp Near Strawsburg Oct 18th /64 

Dear Sister Fanny 

received your letter several days ago but have not had time 
answer it. The day received your letter marched about 
twenty miles and about two hours per sun were drawn 
line battle and stood that position untill sundown and then 
fell back four miles this side Strawsburg behind some brest 
work[s]. And evry morning since that were marched mile 
front the brest works and stood line battle untill sun- 
down and then would fall back behind the brest works. 
are remaining behind the brest works day.41 John 
came yesterday—brought but very little news—he told 
that Betty was married. was very much supprised 


39. William C. Gissendaner (his name is thus spelled in the official records) 
enlisted at Abbeville, Ala., May 11, 1861, as a private in Company A (later 
designated Company B), 6th Alabama regiment. On January 2, 1864, Thomas 
R. Lightfoot, captain of the company, wrote to his grandmother, Mrs. Sinai 
(McCormick) Cody: ‘As Billie Gissendanner leaves for home in the morning 
I have concluded to write you a short letter. Billie has at length obtained the 
long sought furlough. He deserves it, for a braver man never trod a battle- 
field. His parents and others, I know, will give him a hearty ‘welcome 
The company pay roll, June 30, 1864, records that had been 
absent sick at Strassburg, Va., but had returned for duty. This does not ap- 
pear to comport with Captain Lightfoot’s statement above or with a remark 
of Dr. A. E. McGarity in a letter of Aug. 28, 1864: “‘No further news from 
Billie or Billie G.” ; the first being William E. Lightfoot, the second meaning 
William C. Gissendaner, both of them in Alabama on furlough. The company 
pay roll of Feb. 1, 1865, shows Gissendaner absent sick at Abbeville, Ala. 

40. As a foot-note to Confederate economic history, it is appropriate to record 
that, when the supply of clothing ran low and it became practically im- 
possible to buy cloth of any kind, “Grandma” (Mrs. Sinai McCormick Cody) 
organized the business of spinning and weaving on the plantation, teaching 
the slaves how to make looms and weave cloth. This writer possesses a 
specimen of the product from one of the domestic looms. Mrs. Cody died in 
the late seventies between eighty-eight and ninety years of age (exact record 
not now available). 

41. A letter from Dr. McGarity to his wife, Oct. 15, also written from ‘Near 
Strasburg,” gives some account of the movements and the uncertainties. 
When half way through his letter, the order came to fall in and march. 

42. John Anderson is not listed as a member of Company B, Sixth Alabama. 

43. Betty Thomas’s father was a deacon in Rev. Edmund Cody’s church at 

Judson. On May 24, 1863, Dr. McGarity wrote to “Brother Thomas” from 
the residence renowned John Taylor” Caroline, giving brief 
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here it. That looks mighty like that the girls will have any body 
they can get, don’t it. Mr. Carter seamed very fine young 
man though. expect that will have pretty hard fight 
here fore long. Dr. South from our Regt sending all 
the sick the Hospitals. will either have fight long 
march wone the other expect both. strike them 
Yankees again they will get wone the worst whippings they 
ever had for the most the boys are mighty anxious get 
lick [them] for some blankets.45 have not got wone yet. 
found most the boys with out them. sleep mighty well though. 
messing with Gisandiner, Pitts, Davis and 
all scrootch together and sleep mighty warm. Davis was sent 
off the hospital this morning. believe that the only man 
our company that sick. have pretty good company now, 
twenty four men for duty. Sister Fanny, John Devereux 
home tell him rite and has gone Capt 
company let know. tell Sister Ann that will rite her 


description of the residence and grounds. ‘“‘Were I a poet or a painter,”’ he 
wrote, “I would here have work for my imagination. But alas! this cruel war 
has marred the beauties of this place as well as many others.” Mr. Charles 
S. McDowell of Eufaula writes (Nov. 8, 1938): “The Thomas family moved 
to Clayton, Alabama, many years ago, and are all dead. Cody Thomas, I am 
sure, must have been named for your grandfather.” Mr. W. C. Swanson of 
Clayton writes (Dec. 1, 1938): “One of this Thomas family, Alex. H. Thomas, 
was a lawyer, who when young located in this town of Clayton, where he 
practiced until his death about 1895—a really brilliant man. He had a brother 
named John W. Thomas, who lived at Otho.” Both are occasionally men- 
tioned in letters from Franklin in the years following the close of the war. 


44. Robert Gordon Southall enlisted at Montgomery May 11, 1861, as a private 
in Company C (later designated Company I), 6th Alabama; reenlisted at 
Yorktown, Va., May 11, 1862; appointed assistant surgeon in late 1862, 
assigned to 23d North Carolina infantry, transferred to 6th Alabama; com- 
missioned Apr. 4, 1863; served till the surrender, 1865. 


45. Dr. McGarity, in his letter of October 15 (see note 41, above), wrote: 
“The weather is getting cool—sometimes cold. I wish Billie and Bro. W. had 
some more blankets. If we have a fight they will get some. They are very 
well. Bro. William’s feet were a little sore the other day, but are about well 
now. Our boys are all in good health. Very little sickness in camp.” 


46. Concerning William (‘Billie’) Gissendaner, see note 39, ante; concerning 
William (‘Billie’) Lightfoot, see note 34, ante. Erastus J. Pitts enlisted at 
Abbeville, Ala., May 11, 1861, in Company A (later designated Company B), 
6th Alabama regiment. The latest official record shows him on the pay roll 
June 30, 1864. The Davis here referred to was doubtless James M. Davis 
(born in Alabama in 1844), who enlisted at Abbeville, Nov. 8, 1862, in Com- 
pany B (formerly Company A), 6th Alabama infantry. He served to the 
close of the war and was paroled at Appomatox, April, 1865. He was still 
living in 1907. 


47. In a letter to his wife September 17, Dr. McGarity wrote: “Glad to hear of 
Billie’s safe arrival, but rather sorry to hear that William was coming back 
with him. I think, if he will go into the service, he had better go to Capt. 
McRay’s Company. The Infantry service here is so very hard that but few 
who are uninitiated can stand it. But if he comes and can’t go through 
with it, I can get him transferred because of his minority.”” The ‘Capt. 
McRay” here referred to was probably Captain James McRae, Company E, 
6th Alabama cavalry. 


a 
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few 


days also Sister H.48 wrote Brother about weak ago. 


will close rite soon love all and po[r]tion for yourself and 
great big peace for 


remain your Brother 


Give best respects Mr. Sweet and Family. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Mrs. Henrietta (Cody) Burnett. Brother J. was her husband. The letter 
referred to was probably that of October 8, ante. 


Probably Fanny, the infant daughter of his sister Henrietta. See note 17, 
ante. 


This letter was written with a pencil, and probably “behind the brest 
works,” on a small sheet of yellow paper. It was enclosed in an envelop 
addressed to “Mrs. F. C. C. McGarity, Fort Gaines, Ga., in care of Wm. 
Mount, Franklin, Ala.”” (The initials are for Fransinia Catherine Cody.) 

Unless he wrote other letters that day, this was the last letter ever written 
by William Cody, for the next day came on the battle of Cedar Creek, and 
William was killed immediately upon his entering the line of fire. The official 
record places his death at Bell’s Grove. The circumstances of his death were 
related to this writer by Dr. A. E. McGarity substantially as follows: At the 
beginning of the battle Dr. McGarity had taken William into the hospital, 
insisting that he remain there to assist with the wounded; but William de- 
clared that had not joined the army help the hospital, had come 
to fight. Accordingly he joined the first body of troops that marched by the 
hospital toward the battle front. Very shortiy afterward word was brought 
to the doctor that “that boy who was helping you a while ago is badly hurt.” 
Thereupon Dr. McGarity left the hospital and followed the line of march until 
he found William, who had been shot through the bowels and was then 
breathing in spasmodic gasps. ‘“‘Am I bady hurt?” he asked the doctor. “Yes, 
William, you are,” Dr. McGarity replied. ‘‘Who’s winning?’ William then 
asked. “‘We are,” the doctor replied. “Then I am satisfied,” said William; 
and almost immediately breathed his last. Dr. McGarity returned to the 
hospital and never saw William again; for not long afterward the Union 


eee were rallied and turned what had begun as a Confederate victory into 
defeat. 


The battle ended, the hospital and its chief surgeon were within the 
Union lines. Next morning early General Sheridan sent for Dr. McGarity to 
report at headquarters. He found Sheridan at breakfast and was invited to 
join him. He had a good breakfast, he said, the best he had had in a good 
while. Breakfast over, Sheridan told him to make out a requisition for such 
hospital supplies as would be needed, which he did, and was thereupon put 
in charge of the hospital service until all the wounded had been taken care 
of. A few days later he was sent into the Confederate lines. Of the letters of 
Dr. McGarity in the possession of this writer, that of October 15 cited in note 


41, ante, is the last until January 3, 1865, when he was returning to the 
army, after a furlough. 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 


1784-1800. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED CORBITT 
JOHN FORBES WILLIAM 
ile 
Mobile 15th May 1793 


with the greatest reluctance that again address you 
Subject which have already been under the Necessity 
representing often vain, but should wanting the 
interest the Concern which Member, were any 
longer remain Silent whilst Speculations which threaten the 
ruin our Traders this quarter permitted— 

former Letter wrote you that Turnbull under the pretext 
his Half Breed Sons had established Store the Yassou 
the middle our Choctaw hunting Grounds; you who are well 
acquainted with the nature Indian have the Task 
representing the bad effects such Conduct has upon these people, 
especially when enticed the quantity Taffy with which 
has taken care supply Traders who have mostly 
all been down, complain most bitterly, they are all losers more 
less; have flattered them with hopes redress, whither ground- 
less not time must show, what however certain that 
that Traffic permitted must finally bid adieu this place, 
for impossible give such Credits are obliged 
without Certainty loss. 

Little did imagine when the Governor gave Turnbull per- 
mission Settle Mobille, that would allowed Settle 
the Yassou otherwise should have given vote for relinquish- 
ing the Trade immediately—that measure tho direct Infringe- 
ment the priviledges granted the King, yet could not have 
much affected us, then must have recovered our Debts from 
those who chose supply themselves from him; the present 
case must supply the Traders who buys the Skins 

beg you will once more lay this before his Excellency the 
Baron who may not perhaps aware the prejudice has 
may cause us, may fall upon some method serving Mr. 
Turnbull without herting us. 

remain 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Ob’dt Serv’t 
(Signed) John Forbes 


1. Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Floridas, legajo, I, no. 9. 
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Extract from Letter received from Mr. John Forbes Dated 
Mobile 26th May 17932 

Arthur Carney arrived here from the Nation with his own 
Uncles Skins; the latter writes that most our Chickesaw friends 
have gone Turnbull; this grievous truth what have long 
been afraid of, wish may stop even not think 
that all the Advantages the Baron can give will Compensate 
for the hurt this fellow has done us—I suppose [no] lefs than 
Hhhds. Skins, which ought have come payments 
Debts owing us. 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET? 


Much Esteemed Sir 

have the honour acknowledge the receipt your Ex- 
cellency’s letter dated the 27th ulto., and having maturely Con- 
sidered the Contents, now set down give you answer— 

After what Your Excellency, with much Condecension has 
been good mention respecting the affair Turnbull, 
would not very becoming discuss that matter any 
farther; and therefore, will take leave the subject with only 
making this observation, that, never doubted the goodness 
Your Excellencys intention which, convinced had for its 
object the service the King, the welfare the Colony: but, 
cannot easily accede the means made use of, or, admit 
that the end would not have been easily, better obtained, 
without sacrificing you had Consulted before you decided 
favour Turnbulls pretensions; the Consequence is, that 
has done great deal mischief without being much 
service himself, the Community— 

You have now pointed out alternative which admits 
hesitation our part, for must either accept your pro- 
posal, or, Continue subject the same loss experienced 
last therefore accept your offer, assoon you 
send the necessary orders here permit send goods round 
for that purpose, will immediately take measures establish 
House the Wallnutt Hills, under the Condition paying the 
pCent duty untill the King pleased decide the repre- 
sentation made relieved from however evident that 


2. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
Ibid. 
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making this establishment will attended with encrease 
expences this House and without bringing adequate advantages 
[rest letter illegible]. 
have the honour remain 
Sir 
Your Excellencys Obeydient 
faithfull Servant 
Panton 


Pensacola 18th August 1793 
His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


Pensacola 15th October 1793 

Much Esteemed Sir 

have the honour acknowledge the receipt three letters 
from Your Excellency dated the 19th ulto., and which answered 
mine the 23d August, but you omitted 
mention letter the the same month, which 
not very material, only satisfaction know letters 
gets safe 

highly pleasant observe you reverting your 
former sentiments respecting Indians, whom would unjust 
desert after having some measure been the cause envolving 
them their present distress—They must 
that effectualy, you will lose them, and thereby deprive your- 
selves your best and safest Barriers against your turbulent 
neighbors, who have nothing more warmly heart than the desire 
separating the Indians from you, which you permit them 
accomplish, they will make hesitation supplying them with 
ammunition cloathing also turn their arms against you 

Your reasoning concerning the Americans and the prob- 
ability their taking the part France very just—If France 
unsucessfull, likely reduced this Campaign America 
will haul her horns very quiet,—on the contrary those 
republicans are successfull, America may think this good occasion 
open the Mississippi perhaps take possession Canada— 
This argues strongly favour Your supporting the Indians 
this side,—while equally the Interest Britain maintain 
those the north, and now never the time 
assured Sir that the Americans are too good politicians leave 


4. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
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Enemy this kind behind them they apprehended War 
with England Spain, and they will bribe them become their 
friends turn the united force the Confederacy against them 
extirpate them—that they seem prefer the later mode ap- 
pears from the information gave into Colo. White yesterday, 
the papers that you have here—with enclosed being duplicates 
letters have just received from one Tradders the 
Creecks Mr. McDonald the Cherokees [Little Turkey 
That Gentleman continues serve you most faithfully, altho’ 
you appear have forgot that cannot live air, that 
necessary provide for him salary equal that had formerly 
from the British—He was offered thousand Dollars annum 
the Americans which rejected because conceived 
engaged—Ben James the Choctaws also merits some atten- 
tion; for your commissary strived make peace between the 
Creecks Chickesaws vain, untill sent man the Creecks 
myself, got him the Chickesaws when the business was 
managed—He has sent account his expences amounting 
one hundred thirty Dollars Certified your Commissary— 
and hope you will order paid—Enclosed you have 
account it—I also send you another account his former 
services which submit Your Excellency’s Consideration. 
Your Excellency will pardon this have Interest 
whatever mentioning those persons you otherwise than 
think Consequence that you should retain Your Interest 
Men who are capable serving you— 

observe what you write about the Wallnutt hills—It would 
appear that never get there, for sooner one obstacle 
got over than another starts think myself entitled that 
place prefferance any other person whom you can give 
offered settle your own terms now this new Act 
comes the way prevent it—Be so, but hope you will 
remember your promise prevent Turnbull others from carry- 
ing goods there distress Tradders the manner was done 
last have got your late Commercial Act translated but 
have not yet had time enough study sufficiently reconcile 
some contradictions which appears first reading it—its features 
however looks well and think will produce much good 
these Colony’s—Do you wish establish House New 
Orleans? you do, will send you Partner Mr. John Forbes 
Young Gentleman much real worth Honour any 
ever met with) converse with you the occasion—If 
enter that business will endeavour merit those marks 
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Royal favour held out those who shall encrease the commerce 
his dominions have the honour remain. 
Sir 
Your Excellencys Most Obed 
Serv 
Wm. Panton 

[Uellbeauf]5 ought make his wishes known Partner 
Mr. Forbes Mobile who has charge the Chickesaws Choctaw 
Trade who will readily serve rely receiving the Guns 
from England the first ship their arrival shall send them 
have not stick sealing wax left 
His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


THE TURKEY WM. 


Extract letter from the Turkey William Panton Esqr. dated 
New Seneca July 24th 1793 
Friend Brother 

have this long time past, and yet studying what 
best for do; now with all warriors about me, hear- 
ing the talk now send you; When friend was 
alive looked him did myself; anything was amiss 
acquainted him about it, and took his advice, but now 
gone, that used advise for the best, and you and him were 
one; one and all look you now like him; There- 
fore hope that you this time will write your advice what 
best for do, this critical time—I now this time 
with tears Eyes, sending you this talk—Your friend and 
mine Mr. McGillivray chose Johnny Thompson act, and 
business for us, Mr. McGillivray used for the Creek 
nation; like his choice very well, have been the raising 
him from child and living with him ever since this day, that 
like him, the only one advises this River, for 
the best; but the other parts the Nation they reckon, 
Interpreter, takes the Americans part; here know 
better; all this Town want you now give your advice, 
before the Green Corn dance, which Twenty nights, 
all the heads the whole nation are it; and write 
your talk only me, and this Towns people. 


5. Probably Juan de la Villabeurre, Spanish agent to the Choctaws and 

6. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. 

7. McGillivray ‘died at Raia “eo. 17, 1798. 
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Moses Price informed has acquainted you the people 
that were killed and carried off prisoners—Now must beg 
you, let know for certain, should War, whether 
you and the Spaniards will stop this Trade from not; are 
hopes you will allow our Traders bring goods and ammunition 
amongst usual; for the Green Corn Dance, every Warrior 
will give out his talk, and affraid will for war; that 
want you write and advise what had best do, lye 
still war; and you may beleave what say now, 
whatever you write will stand and abide it; and all 
Town’s people and great many other Towns; for shall make 
your Talk publick, and let Known the dance, shall 
there 

Brother— 


PRICE WM. PANTON® 


New Seneca July 24th 1793 

Sir 

received your favour, you sent the Hair; sorry 
hear you are much out order you wrote me, but this 
time hope you have got better. knew for certain, where 
what place the Creeks could have the pleasure have 
gone see you; really would have gone see you; another 
thing horses, one and all them, their feet are tender; 
there not one would stand days Ride, otherwise would have 
gone see you.—Since last You, the White People have 
come into the Town next them, and have Kill’d and took four 
women prisoners; and the middle Settlements they came 
there and killed five, cannot for part see into it, nor, the 
Indians themselves not know what their reasons can for such 
doings: they think the Americans have heard The Spaniards re- 
fuse supply them with Ammunition and goods; makes them 
come amongst them late they here, sometime ago when 
they were under apprehension the Spaniards were their Friends, 
they were affraid come they late; but now they 
think the Indians have Friends for supply them, makes 
them they are going on: not power yet, 
inform you how will Turn out the end, 

After the Green Corn dance over which will Twenty 
two days from this; then all shall know what these people 
will conclude about it—By that time shall set off down 


8 A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
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.Pensacola, send you down what few Skins have got.—I must 
beg you procure all the Bahama Gazettes, for Even 
these Indians, since they have heard that Their Father King 
George has broke out war against the French they are hopes 
that will reach out his long Sword against America once more. 
You will receive this Letter and one from the Turkey and Cheeli- 
woce, with talk from them you. hope you will oblige 
and answer the Bearer, with the news, and how you are 
health which will oblige Sir, 

Your mo. Ob. Humb’e Serv. 

signed Moses Price. 

William Panton Esq’r 


[To continued.] 


OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES 
HARN 


INTERIOR TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


addition the means transportation afforded the 
natural waterways the several rivers that found their way 
the sea along the Georgia coast, there were certain highways lead- 
ing out from Savannah, which even that earlier period offered 
fairly good right-of-way for the traffic the state. There were 
the Louisville and Augusta road, the Dublin road, and others that 
were continuation the Savannah-Ogeechee road Kings 
Ferry, fifteen miles from the city. One these was the Darien 
road, leading from Kings Ferry, south and west for fifty more 
miles and terminating Darien the Altamaha River. 

Darien was one the first Colonial settlements Georgia, 
dating back 1734. was settled group Scotch High- 
landers, brought over Oglethorpe with the double purpose 
founding colony, and one that would military barrier 
the hostile Spanish the south. may stated passing that 
the Scotch Highlanders proved themselves equal all that had 
been expected them both citizens and soldier patriots. 
The Darien road was built slave labor after the introduction 
African slavery. was broad stagecoach highway, much 
corduroy structure through the swamps and lowlands. The 
road was well maintained for many years, until was absorbed 
into the modern highway system the state. 
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Another road from the Ferry junction led along the lower 
Ogeechee through the peninsula Bryan Neck, and skirted the 
big rice plantations along the river. The story those old planta- 
tions, their settlers, and the beautiful names they gave their 
places, many them remembrance the old British Home- 
land, truly charming story, but does not belong with this 
sketch the Backwoods, though only few miles away. 

very important highway from the Ferry extended west and 
northwest into the interior thrifty farming section which the 
railroads had not yet penetrated. This road locally known the 
Hen Cart Road, furnished the outlet from farms more than fifty 
miles from Savannah. Great wagons, sometimes caravans 
wagons, loaded with cotton, wool, and all kinds marketable farm 
products were feature traffic. Big wagons loaded two and 
tree tiers deep with all kinds live poultry went the city 
continuous route and brought back supplies merchandise and 
manufactured goods. Each wagon was drawn adequate 
team horses mules. Food for the teamsters, provender for 
the draught animals, and water for the entire number, had 
provided for advance setting out the trip. 

Along this highway were driven slow stages the city 
market large numbers livestock. Some the cattle were 
brought from far away the adjoining state Florida. The 
cattle needed skillful management while the trail. There was 
the further responsibility knowing before setting out that the 
cattle should have water and food; and possible, some grazing 
places along the highway. was urgent that the journey 
graduated that advantage could taken the creeks and 
tributaries the larger rivers, where the cattle could forded 
across without danger loss. The care the vehicles was 
another item. Provision must made against accident, the 
necessary tools were taken along. Each those big farm wagons 
had container, little pail can axle grease, dangling from 
the lower frame, for without the aid the axle grease the 
journey could not completed. When the weather permitted, 
most the travel was night, the resting the day. 

The teamsters and cattle drivers the regular route had 
camping places, changing from time time the native grass 
became exhausted. The “cow boy and the cracking 
their long whips could heard far way off, and were friendly 
signal when approaching home sight the highway. Then 
everybody rushed see, and answer the signal, keeping little 
back from the noise and the dust. 
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those early days before there was such network rail- 
ways over the face the country, the travel along the highways 
was heavy. The stagecoach took care much this and pro- 
vision was made for passengers the relay stations. There were 
many private conveyances various kinds seen the roads. The 
wealthier class people generally traveled their own carriages, 
and sometimes with their servants and luggage following 
another vehicle. 

Something like revival the stagecoach days has come about 
recent times—judging the emmense travel passengers 
Bus (omnibus), and freight truck lines. The contrast, how- 
ever, the system magnificent roads and the increased 
number great national highways that extend over every part 
the country, substitution the electric motor for horses, 
and electrically-lighted and more recently air-conditioned rail- 
way and bus coaches, roomy and comfortably furnished. These 
changed and added features contribute pleasure rather than dis- 
comfort. the earlier time long journey was looked forward 
with more less dread because the privations entailed. 
The railways changed most the uncomfortable features, but 
the railway then was often far away and not easily reached. 
far cry from the sort locomotion known dwellers the 
most advanced sections the country less than hundred years 
ago, and what common today—from the oxcart and the covered 
wagon the plainsmen, the American pioneers and frontiersmen 
the early nineteenth century, the airplane through the 
gradations steam and electricity. These and the manifold dis- 
coveries and inventions modern science—including radio com- 
munication, make this marvelous time which live. Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy has been fulfilled almost its entirety. 


The Cracker Cart 


One unique type vehicle was the Cracker cart, popular with 
the small farmers because its cheapness and its adaptability 
varied uses, and its durability. The cart was often used the 
family carriage, even town, and for hauling small loads about 
the farm. was built the local blacksmith and wheelwright. 

The original idea the Cracker cart may have been borrowed 
from the Spanish settlers Florida, wherever early American 
settlers came into contact with them. The cart had only two 
wheels, and was built the principle the dumpcart. The broad 
wheels with rims several inches across were banded with heavy 
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iron tires wrought the blacksmith shop. The spokes and other 
parts the wheels were hand-wrought hard-wood, the body 
simple and somewhat crude construction, was fastened the 
axle strong iron linchpins. 

The horse was saddled and the shafts drawn over his head; 
broad leather band was carried under the horse’s body and 
fastened the shafts sturdy wooden pins each side. The 
saddle without stirrups was made secure. Instead leather 
traces, small iron chains were used. Two-wheeled carts have been 
use from time immemorial, but where the Spanish idea comes 
having the driver sit the saddle and guide the horse 
with the bridle Spanish volante, whose coachman wore 
livery carried long whip. The driver the cart with feet 
firn. the shafts gave added security. But was 
crude and ludicrous position for man, and that probably 
the reason that the boys, even the small boys the farm, usually 
drove the cart, with feet resting easily upon the shafts. The 
father was far more home horseback, feet stirrups, free 
and untrammeled, racing through the woods with the dogs follow- 
ing full cry, both man and dogs rushing full tilt after game 
stampeding cattle. 

The name Cracker came from the cowboys, who used long 
plaited whips when driving the cattle. The whips were generally 
home-made, and had long strong handles covered with buckskin, 
and buckskin cracker the end. From long practice the cow- 
boys had become expert the use the whips: the loud sharp 
crack the whips, accompanied the Holler,” 
was thrilling and carried great distance. 
The cowboys were known the “whip The name was 
extended include the entirety the Backwoods people, who 
were nearly all engaged raising cattle the free ranges. Thus 
Georgia became known the Cracker State. Both Florida and 
Georgia backwoods people are known Crackers, even now, al- 
though the name has lost its significance largely. The cowboy 
holler was developed into the Rebel Yell which was used 
Southern soldiers the Civil War. 

the city Savannah, many the older cities, there 
was large central market where all kinds fresh food and 
vegetables were exposed for sale. The City Market Savannah 
was located one the open squares for which the older city 
was noted. The structure itself was large open building with 
strong heavy, arched roof, with massive supporting pillars. The 
area beneath was divided into stalls and open compartments for 
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the various kinds food, meats, fish, dressed poultry, vegetables, 
and bakers’ products. Immediately surrounding the structure 
all sides, was iron rail that guarded the low platforms where 
the hucksters disposed their wares. Great baskets and flat trays 
made strong grasses, were piled high with tempting fruits and 
vegetables. 

this market the country people, mostly small farmers who 
could make trip from home one day, would come sell their 
surplus the morning the next day. part the older 
city Savannah, which once had been residential section and 
was only few blocks from Market Square, was area 
vacant lots, more than acre extent and enclosed high 
board wall. This was the Wagon Yard where farmers could park 
their teams for the day night. long, open shed furnished 
stalls for horses. the open space wagons and teams found 
room. large furnished house connection with the wagon 
yard, afforded respectable quarters where the farmers their 
families could lodge. the lot might not free 
molestation, spite the police protection, the farmers and 
drivers occupied the wagons and carts protect their own prop- 
erty. Most the vehicles had covered tops. 

Farmers going market usually went groups. Neighbors 
found pleasanter not safer not camp alone the return 
trip, which was frequently necessary. The neighbors would start 
from home the early morning, meet appointment con- 
venient place, the Ferry the bridge, and travel company, 
stopping near “Old Man Sineath’s” place, which was the best for 
the noon-day lunch. Anybody who has ever traveled the Savannah- 
Ogeechee road from the city the twelve mile post, long remem- 
bered the Sineath family and the great deep well with its springs 
pure cool water. The hospitality that homely little Dutch- 
man, Peter Sineath, and his family keeping that well the 
roadside was fine and pure the water itself. The farmer 
group would reach the city the early evening, and after night 
some rest would ready the next morning. 

Illuminating gas was used Savannah that time throughout 
the city, public buildings, stores, offices, and many homes 
until displaced electricity. The city market, which had been 
less brightly lighted the earlier night was brilliantly illuminated 
shortly after midnight. Butchers, bakers, truck gardeners, hucks- 
ters and venders every sort would coming and getting 
ready for the early morning trade. The coffee stalls and lunch 
stands would open. The farmers with country produce would 
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also there the early morning light. With the horse hitched 
convenient rack not far away, the cart would drawn 
front one the hucksters’ platforms, with all the good 
things back the cart until the customers came. 

City people then visited the market for delicacies that are now 
found other places. Men, connoiseurs food, and housewives, 
would appear the early morning, followed servant with 
large covered market basket, select from the first offerings 
the day. Many farmers had regular customers. They brought, 
the season came round, fresh country butter, homemade cheese, 
sausage and various meat puddings from the recent hog-killing, 
fresh pork, dressed poultry, fresh eggs, game, venison, wild ducks, 
and wild turkey. The farmer women who sent their good things 
market knew the value appearance. Everything was beauti- 
fully clean, and there was display white cloth wrappings that 
was very attractive. 

The merchants around Market Square confined their trade 
almost exclusively the country people, and catered their 
especial needs. Those merchants were not the regular cotton 
brokers. The latter had offices The Bay, the river front. Cotton 
was stored temporarily the great cotton sheds and warehouses 
railroad yards and the water front. But the Market Square 
merchants did thriving business, nevertheless. the exchange 
the farmers sold the merchants barrels cane syrup, cured 
meats, bushels dried corn, dried pease and animal hides. 
bale cotton wool might figure the transaction. What the 
merchants offered return represented staple supplies. Some 
farm implements, harness and other leather goods, farm and 
garden seed, horse blankets, canvas and cheese-cloth for crop 
covers, coffee, the finer grades sugar, and the cheaper and 
coarser grades shoes and dry goods. Nearly always the farmer 
received suspicions-looking big jug that might might not 
contain vinegar. Those jugs were more evidence just before 


the Christmas Holidays, advance political rally 
barbecue. 


The Peddler 


One the honored institutions that far-away time was the 
itinerant merchant, the peddler. Mr. Jasper Sims who 
young man had gone volunteer soldier the war with Mexico, 
and had come back with the loss his right leg his home 
Canoochee Precinct, found that must take some other 
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vocation than farming. Mr. Sims was very active man, lively 
temperament, with keen sense humor. was withal some- 
thing philosopher, and loved his fellowman. These qualities 
admirably fitted him for the business itinerant merchant. So, 
the start, Mr. Sims fitted light spring wagon with top 
for protection from the weather, harnessed his one horse, and went 
Savannah, where one the best merchants agreed finance 
the enterprise and furnish Mr. Sims with all the goods 
would need for his country trade. 

The initial trip proved financially successful beyond what Mr. 
Sims had anticipated. After that went regularly. The jingle 
the bells the peddler’s wagon, noise sometimes further 
enhanced the rattle tinware, was heard with pleasure 
the housewives and the children the Backwoods. The former 
were much amused and entertained his jokes and gossip, the 
latter were delighted with the candy which Mr. Sims never failed 
remember. Mr. Sims studied the wants his customers; 
jotted down certain requests, and rarely was any one ever dis- 
appointed. 

For the goods brought, this traveling merchant received 
his pay butter, chickens, eggs, and any other commodity the 
way country produce that the housewives had sell. the 
season when the men and boys had animal skins dispose 
would make regular trips for the dressed skins and hides, coon, 
deer, dressed buckskin, pelts otter and fox, and squirrel skins. 
The larger cowhides the farmers took into town they did the 
cotton and cured meats. 

There old legend that used told sometimes 
Savannah the effect that the ancestor one the largest 
wholesale drygoods merchants the city had been peddler who 
went from house house the more populous country-side with 
pack his back along dusty highways, alone and foot only 
might offered ride some one driving the road. 
had come immigrant lad, foreigner ignorant the English 
language, America, the land opportunity. the time this 
man had reached middle life had laid the foundation the 
ample fortune which later had left his children along with 
the legacy respected name. 


[To continued.] 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
GENERAL LACHLAN McINTOSH 


The following letter was found among odd pieces 
Georgiana the Draper Manuscripts the State 
Historical Society Wisconsin. colonel the small 
Continental battalion organized Georgia January, 
1776, Lachlan McIntosh had protected the province 
from border forays from St. Augustine, although 
had failed prevent successful attack from the sea 
upon the rice ships September 16, 
1776, the Continental Congress had elevated him 
the rank brigadier general command the in- 
creased Continental forces raised Georgia. 
Prominent the conservative wing the Whig party, 
Lachlan McIntosh had secured his military appoint- 
ments over the opposition Button Gwinnett, the 
leader the popular faction who had aspired also 
military 

The failure Great Britain blockade Savannah 
and the uninterrupted trade with the “foreign Islands” 
the West Indies made possible for General 
correspond with his son. His optimistic 
and glowing account the Revolution’s achievements 
stood marked contrast the rapidly declining 
fortunes Washington’s army New Jersey. This 
may attributed the poor means communication 
available, which could hardly have carried news 
the fall Fort Washington Savannah since No- 
vember 16. 

Savannah Georgia 28th Novemr. 1776 
dear Son. 

This day recd. Letter 14th Aug. from your Uncle John, 
with one the 17th. the same month from Friend Hugh 
[Pation?] Esqr. Kingston. exceedingly distressed for the 


1. E. M. Coulter, History of Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), 117-18. 
2. Jenkins, C. F., Button Gwinnett (Garden City, N. Y., 1926), 94-95, 135, 
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ill State health your Uncle yourself are in, for Gods sake 
this finds you alive both leave the Island immediately, your 
Uncle not willing come let consideration detain you upon 
any account. you may find your way some part the Con- 
tinent, going any the French, Dutch, Danish Spanish 
Islands, St. Augustine, tho the last the worst most 
uncertain way. Remember was last charge you, leave 
Jamaica when ever you got sick, was upon that Condition 
suffered you have wrote this purpose re- 
peatedly you lately way Cape Francois, the Mole, Hatie 
&c. &c. but doubt none them have come hand, nor 
certain yet which way send this reach you, tho have 
open Trade Bermuda, Bahama all the foreign Islands.—Be 
not discouraged Dear Son, whatever prejudiced Interested 
people may say you, for the great glorious Cause America, 
your Friends who are all engaged it. 

Just Cause, will Succeed, Life for it. find 
some Jamaica Papers now before me, that every thing mis- 
represented you, but assured that all things have succeeded 
hitherto far beyond our expectations. two Campaigns, Great 
Brittain with all her boasted Forces, Milions Expense has 
not gained twenty Miles Square Ground this Continent 
are growing into fine Fleet Army any the world, 
besides thousand advantages peculiar ourselves, disadvant- 
ages our Antagonists which they cannot avoid, and must soon 
bring them reason, but impossible for you understand 
these Matters while you remain where you are, which hope 
you live will not Mother, Brothers Sister Hetty 
all your Friends are well. shall long hear rather see you, 
till when Dear Son.— 

Your most affectionate Father 
Lachn. McIntosh 


John Mackintosh Junr. 
Dalney Estate 
Jamaica 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
TRIBUTE RESPECT 
DONELSON, Near Grahamville, 


May 1862. 


meeting the company, convened this day for the pur- 
pose offering resolutions respect the memory Adam 
Wilkerson, deceased, late Second Lieutenant the Hamilton 
Rangers, 45th Georgia Regiment, Capt. Thos. Hamilton was 
called the chair, and Henry Massengale requested act 
Secretary. committee six being appointed draft reso- 
lutions, reported the following which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Intelligence having been received the death 
Lieut. Adam Wilkerson, the first inst., his residence 
Columbia county, from Typhoid Fever contracted the service 
his country; 

Resolved, That this company recognize Lieut. Wilker- 
son the elements brave and efficient officer, high toned, 
honorable gentleman and faithful friend. That tho’ regards 
his bodily presence lost indeed, yet his memory 
embalmed the hearts the Hamilton Rangers who have known 
him both soldier and citizen. 

Resolved, That Lieut. Wilkerson, dying not would have 
wished die, sword hand, beating back the invaders his 
country, but the slow insidious attack disease, the flush 
early manhood, recognize, and yield reverently but sorrow- 
fully the decree mysterious Providence. 

Resolved, That these resolutions transmitted the Augusta 
papers for publication, and that copy sent the bereaved 
family with whom sincerely sympathise. 

Capt. THos. HAMILTON, Ch’m. 

Henry Massengale, Sec’y. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), May 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Many hearts were made sad when the death-knell fell their 
ears, telling them their young friend JoHN WINGFIELD son 
and Wingfield Washington, Wilkes county, was 
dead. His loss the family circle can never filled. was 
devoted son, kind and affectionate brother and warm, true- 
hearted friend. His social, cheerful disposition made him 
favorite among his young companions. His politeness and respect 
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for the aged endeared him all. Although was not seventeen, 
could not withhold his services from his country, and joined the 
Irvine Artillery. being told was too young for the Army, 
said was not afraid dying that cause. The good and 
the brave are not afraid the battle-field. Soon after arriving 
Richmond, was taken sick with typhoid fever, and died 
the 20th May. knew the Saviour had died that might 
enjoy the rest that had been prepared for the weary. His peace 
was made with God. was ready for the company pure and 
holy spirits better world. Therefore, with the Christian’s 
hope must resigned the will him who does all things 
right, though cannot forget our friend. hope meet him 
holiness and happiness. 
ONE THAT KNEW HIM WELL. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, June 17, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Volunteers, from Walton county, died Orange Court House, 
Va., the 2nd day April, aged years. The following letter 
from his Captain his father, shows the high esteem which 
was held his officers and fellow-soldiers: 


CAMP NEAR ORANGE H., VA., 
April 6th, 1862. 

The circumstances which cause this written, are far 
different from that which would have them. But the God 
Battles has decreed them thus, and His will done and not mine. 
Your son died the 2nd inst., disease the brain. 
was stricken very ill the night the 29th March: 
was senseless the morning the 30th, and remained until 
his death. had him sent the hospital this place, where 
remained until his death—John, (his brother) and some one 
the boys, was with him all the time during his illness. ap- 
peared suffer immensely. was not present the time his 
death; left him late the evening before; Lieuts. McDaniel and 
Arnold were see him the day that died. Nothing could 
done for him that appeared have any effect him. All the 
attention was paid him that could have been paid him under the 
circumstances. endeavored have his remains sent home, but 
failed doing so; could not get transportation for him, neither 
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could get permission for man accompany his corpse home, 
furloughs being allowed. had him interred about one mile 
south this place (Orange H.) neatly any soldier ever 
saw; had his name, letter his company, and regiment cut 
stone, and placed his head. Nothing would have afforded 
more pleasure than having his remains sent you. But the spot 
well marked where lies that you can send for him when 
you choose; but would advise you not send after him now, 
for think nearly impossibility get transportation for him. 
All his effects are possession his brother. 
John appears quite well, and think will make fine 
soldier, but better than JOSEPH made, for there are but few such. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
NUNNALLY. 
Capt. Comdg. Co. 11th Reg. Ga. Vo’s. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, June 17, 1862. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Cities the Wilderness. The First Century Urban Life 
America, 1625-1742. Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


The life history five cities Colonial America here set 
forth. These five, varying ages, are Boston, Newport, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charles Town. They are taken their 
swadling-clothes, are nursed through their growing infancy, and 
are left that stage their development where the author re- 
gards them cities. that time Boston was the largest, with 
few over 16,000, and Newport was the smallest, with 6,200. 

Professor Bridenbaugh picks out what considered significant 
their growth, the factors that made the warp and woof 
their existence collections people—not always the minor 
incidents and facts that appeal most the antiquarian. tells 
the economic, social, religious, and governmental life these 
communities, with the many sub-divisions which enter in, such 
styles architecture and methods constructing buildings, public 
health and diseases, crime and police protection, fires and fire 
prevention well fire-fighting, churches, slaves, social customs, 
occupations, trading, and on. takes these factors and 
develops them each three stages growth the cities, 
under the following titles, “The Planting the Villages,” “The 
Awakening Civic and “The Towns Become 
Ample interpretations cities the life the colonies 
and frequent comparisons the five cities add valuable feature 
the book. 

Professor Bridenbaugh’s method procedure treat each 
city connection with point development and thereby weave 
composite picture, rather than reel out separate strand for 
each city throughout the whole period. This method makes 
much more difficult follow the life history any one city, but 
there gained much clearer general picture. The book 
scholarly throughout, based all the evident sources, and 
written clear readable style. 


Early American Land Companies. Their Influence Corporate 
Development. Shaw Livermore. (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939. Pp. xxx, 327. $3.50.) 


With thoroughly scholarly understanding and presentation, 
and interesting style, Professor Livermore here sets forth 
the thesis that the American corporations did not develop much 
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from the chartered companies from the spontaneous organi- 
zations that grew the great land speculations that character- 
ized early American history. Rules law originate the position 
taken courts their settlement problems. The rule con- 
tinues but the conditions out which grew pass into the realm 
the forgotten. was with the land companies. 

Though this study largely legal explanation the growth 
corporations, yet much historical value; for here 
presented convenient description the many land companies 
early America, such the Ohio, the Susquehannah, the 
the Indiana, the various Yazoo groups, and many others 
Colonial, pre-Revolutionary, and post-Revolutionary times. The 
best sources and secondary works have been used this historical 
survey, yet few mistakes have been made. might noted 
that the first Yazoo sales, there were only three companies 
instead four (p. 148). There was Georgia Company this 
time. might also noted that the law providing for this first 
sale did not stipulate that payment could made “certificates,” 
Professor Livermore states (p. 148). These are minor flaws 
and way vitiate the main findings the study. happy 
combination what both historians and lawyers should know. 


History Gaston County [N. C.] Minnie Stowe Puett. 
(Charlotte, C.: The Observer Printing House, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
vi, 218. 


Though Gaston County was not one the earlier counties 
North Carolina, has come modern times one the 
best known. often stated that there greater concentration 
cotton mills this county than any other equal area the 
world. well-known that here few years ago labor troubles 
developed such proportions become national news for 
time. Gaston County was formed 1846 from portion 
Lincoln County. 

This book not the usual type county history. not 
compilation statistics, county officers, etc., obtained usually 
from the court house records. far its style goes 
considerably higher order writing; but for its completeness, 
merely fragment. There are Indians; the early 
pioneers, principally Germans; Revolutionary happenings especially 
around King’s Mountain days; Catholic infiltration around Bel- 
mont; some family history early settlers; and not much more. 
The great middle period between the Revolution and the Civil 
War scarcely suggested; the Civil War gets ten pages; and all 
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the subsequent history the county commands two and quarter 
pages. That ubiquitous Nancy Hanks (as numerous the John 
Smiths, and all them were reputed the self same mother 
Abraham Lincoln) lived Gaston County with her uncle, 
during much her girlhood days, according this book. 

The author seems have started out with the plan writing 
full and complete history this important Tar Heel county, 
but she wearied her well-doing, and thereby failed the fair 
promise given the first part the book. There indication 
sources information; but there well-constructed index. 


The Tobacco Night Riders Kentucky and Tennessee, 1905- 
1909. James Nall. (Louisville: The Standard Press, 1939. 
Pp. xiv, 221. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


This book well-written authoratative account the 
troubles that beset the tobacco planters, principally Kentucky 
and Tennessee, generation ago. The price tobacco fell the 
point where the planters did not receive price for their product 
equal the cost raising it. They placed the blame the 
domestic and foreign trusts, and combat them they organized. 
Those planters who refused join were called Hill Billies. The 
trusts sought break this Tobacco Growers’ Association, and 
war began. Before was over passed through period blood 
and arson, brought the Night Riders, who were inner 
group the Association. Though the methods used were severe 
and not countenanced when there the protection law, 
yet they seemed necessary the author, and without doubt 
they led much better price for tobacco. 

The tobacco war interesting example farmer dis- 
content developing into organization which secured results. Mr. 
Nall writes interestingly and without bitterness toward any people 
concerned. has found most his facts the newspapers 
the day, though received much help from many people who 
remained un-named for good reasons. The book has bibliography 
and index. 


The Negro the Civil War. Herbert Aptheker. (New 
York: International Publishers, 1938. Pp. 48.) 


This absurd bit propaganda, based perversion 
historical facts. Its purpose show the Negroes today that 
they were not slavery meek servile people, but that they then 
showed and still have the vigor necessary complete the revolu- 
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tionary Reconstruction they were denied following the Civil War. 
proof the author says they “carried agitational and pro- 
pagandistic work; they committed sabotage, they mutilated and 
killed themselves and their children rather than they 
fled, poisoned their masters, burned plantations, assassinated their 
oppressors, rebelled, engaged guerilla war, and did everything 
else the author could imagine (p.4). Slavery was “marked 
innumerable killings owners and overseers, the years 
the Civil War means saw end this” (p. 18). The 
most amazing discovery the author makes the long-sought-after 
reason why the South lost the war: The Negroes revolted and 


put stop (p. 44). Where the author discovered this amazing 
set facts, fails state. 


Wider Horizons American History. Herbert Bolton. 
(New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xvi, 191. 
$1.50.) 


This the fourth volume the thought-provoking series 
edited William Linglebach under the title Appleton- 
Century Historical Essays.” consists four essays which Pro- 
fessor Bolton read various times between the years 1917 and 
1934, including his presidential address delivered Toronto, 
Canada before the American Historical Association. The thread 
that runs through all these essays well-known contributions 
history. holds that American history not simply the 
story the English colonies and the nation that sprang there- 
from, but properly made all the races and colonies and 
resultant nations all North America, and, indeed, later 
came believe, all the New World. Their history interwoven 
many more ways than generally realized. These essays are 
masterful synthesis all, but especially the Spanish contri- 
bution the whole. Professor Bolton writes lively forward- 
leaping style, which speeds the reader along without confusion. 


Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828. Niels Henry Sonne. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, Pp. xii, 287.) 


This book has long needed written. The early Kentucky 
community was unusual for the high intellectual standing its 
citizens. They were much line with the deistic free-thinking 
prevailing back East. The story Kentucky liberal thought pro- 
duced here Mr. Sonne built largely around Transylvania 
College, which one time gave promise becoming one the 
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greatest educational institutions the country. reached its 
zenith under Horace Holley; but the conservative Presbyterians 
were too much both for Holley and Transylvania. Holley left and 
soon died sea; and Transylvania settled down uneventful 
existence, recalled thereafter mostly for what had once 


been and what might have been. Mr. Sonne has written 
learned book. 
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